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| ing but as she draws him out and reflects him. 

: Give me simple, cheap and homely themes.” 

| These words from Mr. Thoreau partially il- 
| lustrate his views upon the subjects he proposed 
to treat and how they should be treated, with 
, that poetic wealth he enjoyed, and no one need 
look for prose. He never thought, or spoke, or 
wrote that. 

In the same spirit he says of his first book, 
| which had a slow sale; “I believe that this re- 
‘sult is more inspiring and better for me than if 

a thousand had bought my wares. It affects my 
privacy less and leaves me freer. Men com- 
‘monly exaggerate the theme.” Of these themes, 

the following is one view among others :— 

“ As I walked I was intoxicated with the slight 





ment for paper is received, and all papers will be discontinued spicy odor of the hickory buds, and the bruised , 
bark of the black birch, and in the fall with the | 


at the end of the term for which payment is made. 
Remittances for subscriptions may be sent by mail at the pennyroyal. The sight of budding woods in- 
risk of the Publisher. toxicates me like diet-drink. I feel my Maker 
A limited space will be devoted to Advertisements, which blessing me. To the sane man the world is a 
will be inserted at reasonable rates. | musical instrument. Formerly methought na- 
All communications should be addressed to the PUBLISHER. _ture developed as I developed and grew up with 
‘me. My life was ecstasy. In youth before I 
— lost any of my senses, I can remember that I 
4) ot t r i was all alive and inhabited my body with inex- 
/ pressible satisfaction ; both its weariness and its 
: === = | refreshment were sweettome. This earth was 

For the Commonwealth. 

DRIFT FROM THE BEACH. 
BY W. E. CHANNING. 





the most glorious musical instrument and I was 
audience to its strains. To have such sweet 
impressions made on us, such ecstasies begotten 
of the breezes, I can remember I was aston- 
ished. I said to myself, I said_to others, there 
is comes into my mind such an indescribable, in- 
ee finite, all-absorbing divine heavenly pleasure, a 
With wreck of ships, and drifting plank, sense of salvation and expansion. And I have 
Uncouth and cumbrous, wert thou built, had naught to do with it; I perceive that I am 
Apel ft the 268s Seen aes dealt with by superior powers. By all manner 
Wises Sank sevens eek ener of bounds and traps threatening the extreme 
penalty of the divine law, it behooves us to pre- 
serve the purity and sanctity of the mind. That 
I am innocent to myself, that I love and rever- 
ence my life.” 
‘To make these themes into activities, he con- 


And loads thy sail the lonely wind, 
That wafts the sailor o'er the deep, 
Compels thy rushing arms to sweep, 

And earth’s dull harvesting to grind. 

Ilere strides the fisher lass and brings 
Her heavy sack, while creatures small, 
Loaded with bags and pail, recall 

The youthful joy that works in things. 


sidered,— 

‘The moods and thoughts of man are 
revolving just as steadily and incessantly as 
Nature’s. Nothing must be postponed, take 
time by the forelock, now or never. You must 
live in the present, launch yourself on any 
wave, find your eternity in each moment. 
Fools stand on their island opportunities, and 
look toward another land. There is no other 
land, there is no other life but this or the like 
of this. Where the good husbandman is, there 
is the geod soil. Take any other course and 
life will be a succession of regrets.” 

If writing is his business, to do this well, must 


The winds grind out the bread of life, 
The ceaseless breeze torments the stone, 
The miil yet hears the ocean’s moan, 

Her beams the refuse of that strife. 





v. 
THE BELL. 
I hear the distant tolling bell, 
The echo cf the breathless sea ; 
Bound in a human sympathy 
Those sullen strokes no pleasures tell. 
The spotted sea-bird skims along, 
And fisher-boats dash proudly by ; 
I hear alone that savage cry, 
That endless and unfeeling song. 


be sought. 

“What a faculty must that be which can paint 
the most barren landscape and humblest life in 
glorious colors. It is pure and invigorated 
senses reacting on a sound and strong imagina- 
tion. Js not this the poet’s case? The intellect 
of most men is barren. It is the marriage of 
the soul with nature that makes the intellect 
fruitful, that gives birth toimagination. When 
we were dead and dry as the highway, somé 
sense which has been healthily fed, will put us 
in relation with nature, in sympathy with her, 

yea We : some grains of fertilizing pollen floating in the 
Wibintgs te eaiTnese ximemnees air fall on us, and suddenly the sky is all one 
Hard by the shoes theory Mets, rainbow, is full of music and fragrance and fla- 

EO PE RE vor. The man of intellect only, the prosaic 

ee ee man is a barren and stameniferous flower ; the 
ribo ic aumpenaces a aoaecsen poet is a fertile and perfect flower. The poet 
must keep himself unstained and aloof. Let 
him perambulate the bounds of Imagination’s 
provinces, the realms of poesy and not the in- 
significant boundaries of towns. Hfow many 
faculties there are which we have never found. 
Some men methinks have found only their 
hands and feet.” 

“It is wise to write on many subjects, to try 
many themes, that so you may find the right 
and inspiring one. Be greedy of occasions to 
express your thoughts ; improve the opportu- 
nity to draw analogies; there are innumerable 
avenues toa perception of the truth. Improve 
the suggestion of each object, however humble, 
however slight and transient the provocation, 
what else is there to be improvel ?- Who knows 
what opportunities he may neglect, it is not in 
vain, that the mind turns aside this way or that; 
follow its leading, apply it whither it inclines to 
go. Probe the universe in a myriad points. 
Be avaricious of these impulses. Nature makes 
a thousand acorns to get one oak. He is a wise 


Within thee beats no answering heart, ° 
Cold and deceitful to my race, 
The skies alone adorn with grace 
Thy freezing waves, or touch with art. 
And man must fade, but thou shalt roll 
Deserted, vast, and yet more grand, 
While thy cold surges beat the strand, 
Thy funeral bells ne'er cease to toll. 


No church or statue greets the view, 
Not Pisa’s tower or Rome's high wall, 
And connoisseurs may loudly call 

For Berghem’s goat, or Breughel’s hue. 

Yet meets the eye along a shed, 

Blazing with golden splendors rare, 
A pame to many souls like prayer, 
Robbed from a hero of the dead. 


It glittered fir, the splendid name, 
Thy letters, Michel Angelo,— 
In this lone spot none eer can know 
The thrills of joy that o'er me came. 


Some bark that slid along the main 
Dropped off her headboard, and the sea 
Plunging it landwards, in the lee 

Of these high cliffs it took the lane. 

But ne'er that famous Florentine 
Had dreamed of such a fate as this, 
Where tolling seas his names may kiss, 

And curls the lonely sand-strewn brine 

These fearless waves, this mighty sea, 
Old Michel, bravely bear thy name! 


Like thee, no rules can render tame, 
Fatal and grand and sure like thee. 


vil. 


man and experienced who has taken many 
views, to whom stones and plants and animals, 
and a myriad objects have each suggested some- 
thing, contributed something. We cannot write 
well or truly, but what we write with gusto. 


THE EARTH-SILAKER. 


Of what thou dost, I think, not art, 
Thy sparkling air and matechiess force, 


The body and senses must conspire with the 
mind. Experience is the act of the whole man 
--that our speech may be vascular. The in- 
tellect is powerless to express thought without 
the aid of the heart and liver and of every 
member. Often Lteel that ny head stands out too 
dry, when it should be immersed.) A writer, a 
man writing, is the scribe of all inature, he is 
the corn and the grass and the atmosphere 
writing. It is always essential that we dive to 
do what we are doing, do it witha heart. There 
are flowers of thought, and there are leaves of 
thought. and most of our thoughts are merely 
leaves, to which the thread of thought is the 
stem. Whatever things I perceive with my 
entire man, those let me record and it will be 
poetry. The sounds which I hear with the con- 
sent and coincidence of all my senses, those are 
significant and musical, at least, they only, are 
heard. T omit the unusual, the hurricanes and 
earthquakes, and describe the common. This 
has the greatest charm and is the true theme of 
poetry. You may have the extraordinary for 
your province, if you will; let me have the ordi- 
nary. Give me the obscure lite, the cottage of 
the poor and humble, the work-days of the 
world, the barren fields; the smallest share of 
all things but poetical perception. Give me 
but the eyes to see the things which you pos- 


= _ 
Sess. 


Untouched in thy own wild resource, 

The tide of a superior heart. 

No human love beats warm below, 

Great monarch of the weltering waste,— 
The fisher-boats make sail and haste, 

Thou art their savior and their foe. 

Alone the breeze thy rival proves, 
Sinooething o'er thee his gracetul hand, 
Lord of that empire over land, 

Ile moves thy hatred and thy leves 

Yet thy unwearied plunging swell, 

Still breaking, charms the sandy reach, 
No dweller on the shifting beach, 

No auditor of thy deep knell ;— 

The sunny wave, a soft caress, 

The gleaming ebb—the parting day, 
The waves hke @nder buds in May, 

A fit retreat for blessedness 

And breathed a sigh like children's pray era, 
Across thy light aerjal blue, 

That mazht have softened wretches too, 

Vntil they dallied with these airs 

Was there no flitting to thy mood’ 

Was sil this bliss and love to last * 
No lighthouse by thy stermy past, 
No graveyard in thy solitude 


-<>-@- 
As he writes of the strawberry, “It is natural 


that the first fruit which the earth bears shall 
emit and be as it were an embodiment of. that 


Entered acconling to act of Congress, in the vear 1864, by 
F. B. Sasnory, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
of Massachusetts 


REMINISCENCES OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 
PART SECOND. 


vernal fragrance with which the air has teemed,” 

so he represented the purity and sweetness of 

youth, which, in him, never grew old. 

x “How watchful we must be to keep the crystal 

» rt » 5 Per pS > : 

Xo ti tings come »: oe wellclear, that it be not made turbi by our con- 

That dwetlen almost at thy doors, tact with the world, so that it will not reflect 

Thou hearest neither that nor this; }objects. If T would preserve my relation to 

For when thy labor all done is, RRBs > Ty ; ee “ 

And hast made all thy reckonings, aeere, must make my lite more moral, more 

Instead of rest and of new things, pure and innocent. The problem is as precise 

Thou guest home t thy house anon. and simple as a mathematical one. must 
not live loosely but more and more continently. 
How can we expect a harvest of thought, who 
have not had a seedtime of character? Al- 

}ready some of my small thoughts, fruit of my 





To hill and cloud his face was known,— 


it seemed the Gkeness of their own 





Ilis short parenthesis of life was sweet. 














He loved nature asa child, reverenced her in the outer world. But very soon curiosity | 


veils that we should not conceitedly endeavor got the betterof politeness, and one by one they 
to raise. He did not believe the study of anat- | all turned round and stared. They might have 


omy helped the student toa practical knowledge done so from the first, for Sam was perfectly un- 


of the human body, and replied to a suggested conscious of everything but his own affairs, and 
prescription, “How do you know that his pills having read the letters, looked at the pictures, 
will go down 2?” Nor that the eggs of turtles to unfolded the bundles, turned everything inside 
be, seen through a glass darkly, were turtles, Out and upside down, tasted all the eatables 
and said to the ornithologist who wished to hold and made a spectacle of himself with jelly, he 


his bird in his hand, that “he would ratherhold paused to get his breath and find his way | 


sorbed in folding pocket-handkerchiefs. Sam 
winked expressively, and patted the bottle as if 
congratulating himself that it was handsome and 
that he did know what todo with it. The pan- 
tomime was not elegant, but as much real affec- 
tion and respect went into it as if he had made 
a set speech and presented the gift upon his 
knees. 

“The letters and photographs I should prob- 


it in his affections ;” bird-skins, of which the out of the confusion he had created. Presently | ably keep under my piller for a spell ; the jelly 


Museuns partly consist, he did not worship. So he called out— 

he saw the colors of his with a spy-glass, and. “Miss Hale, will you come and right up my 
let the spiders stide. Yet no man spent more 4uds for me ?” adding, as her woman’s hands be- 
labor in positively making out his bird, by Wil- gan to bring matters straight, “I don’t know 


son or Nuttall. what to do with ’em all, for some won't keep 


His was a broad catholic creed. Ashe thought long, and it will take pretty steady eating to 
of the Hindoo mythology: “It rises on me like get through ’em in time, supposin’ appetite 
the full moon after the stars have come out, | holds out.” 
wading thro’ some far summer stratum of sky.” “How do the others manage with their things i 
From Homer, who made a corner with Grecian| “You know they give ’em away, but I'll be 
mythology, to his beloved Indians, whose whole | hanged if I do, for they are always callin’ 
life of scalping and clam-bakes was a true reli- names and pokin’ fun atme. Guess they won't 
gion, he could endeavor to appreciate the good get anything out of me new.” 

.of creeds and forms and omit the surplus, nor| The old morose look came back as he spoke, 
‘speculate with Christian bears and bulls. He for it had disappeared while reading the home 
| letters, touching the home gifts. Still busily 
“If I could I would worship the paring of my | folding and ere Miss H ale acked— 
nails. He who discovers two gods where there; “Which do you think would give your friends 
was only known to be one, and such aone! I most pleasure, to hear that their nice things had 
would fain improve every opportunity to won- spoiled, or made you ill, or that you had helped 
der and worship as a sunflower welcomes the} . : eee : 
“ight” “God could not be-unkind to me if he make to-day the merrier for yourself and those 
'should try. Ilove best to have each thing in about you, by giving of your abundance and do- 
its season, doing without it at all other times. ing as you have been done by ? You know the 
It is the greatest of all advantages to enjoy story of the Three Cakes; which are you going 
no advantage at all. I have never got over’ be. H el Billy ” 
my surprise that I should have been born into ' ene Stel es - : 
the most estimable place in all the world, and, Sam began to laugh at this sudden applica- 
in the very nick of time, too.” “Heard one tion of the nursery legend, and seeing her 
speak to-day of his sense of awe at the thought advantage , Miss Hale pursued it. 
of God.—and suggested to him that awe was, 7 
; ' “We all know how much you have suffered, 


the cause of the potato-rot.” : h 
and all respect you for the courage with which 

you have borne your long confinement and 

your loss; but don’t you think you have given 


‘says: 


He again expressed himself in a lively way 
about these matters: “Who are the religious ? 
They who do not differ much from mankind | . es . 

4 , the boys some cause for making fun of you, as 
generally, except that they are more conserva: e ‘ager ] 
: Cees . ‘ e You used to be a favorite, and can 
tive, and timid, and useless, but who in their 
conversation and correspondence talk about 
| kindness and Heavenly Father, instead of go- 
ing bravely about their business, trusting God 
ever.” He once knew a minister and photo- 
graphs him: “Here’s a man who can’t butter 
his own bread, and he has just combined with . ‘ 
I ; ; ing up and added yet another word, hoping to 
one thousand like him to make a dipt toast for oh eR a ff 
. . iees JE y en ie s she had done somany 
all eternity.” Of a book published by Miss P. : y : 
: ae : | physical ones. 
Harriet Martineau, (that Minerva mediocre,) |; .° ae : 
or é ‘ ” kind eyes, she said in a lowered voice. 
on religion, he observes: “Miss Martineau’s | é : ieee 
; eae tae ., | “This day, on which the most perfect life be- 
last book is not so bad. as the timidity which | : : 5 
eve A ae . gan, is a good day for all of us to set about 
fears its influence. As if the popularity of this | 


‘making ourselves readier to follow that divine 
or that book could be so fatal, and man would | a py 
: : oie ag example. Troubles are helpers if we take them 
not still be man in the world. Nothing is so 


ee gs f | kindly, and the bitterest may sweeten us for all 
much to be feared as fear. ‘ 


Atheism may, | é : : 
‘ : agen “-’| our lives. Believe and try this, Sam, and when 
comparatively, be popular with God.”  Reli- 


z hi , eth ated you go away from us let those who love you 
10n, worship and prayer were words he stud- * 24 yee 
& 2 ‘ J Pra) % ; find that two battles have been fought, two vic- 
ied in their history ; but out of doors, which san ‘ i 

. : , tories won. 


serve for the title of much of his writing, is his, Sam made no answer, but sat thoughtfully, 


picking at the half eaten cookey in his hand. 
Presently he stole a glance about the room, 
and as if all helps were waittng for him, his eye 
met Joe’s. From his solitary corner by the 
. : fire and the bed he would seldom leave again 
able as the conscious, the latter is so common.) | |, y¢3] he went into his grave, the boy smiled 

He thought the past and the men of the past, | hak at him so heartily, so happily, that some- 
as they crop out in institutions, were not as x : 
valuable as the present and the individual 
alive. “They who will remember only this kind 
of right, do as if they stood under a shed and 
affirmed that they were undér the unobserved 


you say ? 
be again if you will only put off these crusty 
ways which will grow upon you faster than you 
think. Better lose both arms than cheerfulness 
and self-control, Sam.” 

Pausing to see how her little lecture was re- 
ceived, she saw that Sam’s better self was wak- 


Looking upon him with her 


creed. He used this expression, “May I love 
and revere myself above all the gods that man 
has ever invented ; may I never let the vestal 
fire go outin my recesses.” (Possibly, this spe- | 
cies of unconscious religion may be as market- 


thing gushed warm across Sam’s heart, as he 
looked down upon the faces of mother, sister, 
sweetheart, scattered round him, and remem- 
bered how poor his comrade was in all such 
tender ties, and yet how rich in that beautiful 
heavens. The shed has its use, but what is it, content which “ having nothing yet hath all.” 
to the heavens above.” The institution of The man had no words in which to express this 
American slavery was a filthy and rotten shed, | feeling, but it came to him and did him good, as 
which Mr. Thoreau used his utmost strength to he proved in hisown way. “Miss Hale,” he 
cut away and burn up. From first to last he / said, a little awkwardly2—“I wish you'd pick 
loved and honored old John Brown, and cor-! out what you think ea eaete BE and give 
dially sympathizedwith his liberty-loving friends ‘em to the boys.” 

in their day of politica! martyrdom. Notone; He got a smile in answer that drove him to 
slave alone was expedited to Canada by Mr. | his cookey as a refuge, for his lips would trem- 
Thoreau’s personal assistance. | ble and he felt half proud, half ashamed, to have 
‘earned such bright approval. 

| “Let Ben help you, he knows better than I. 
, But you must give them all yourself, it will so 
| surprise and please the boys, and then to-mor- 





A Christmas Story. 


Sad we will write a capital letter home teHing 
For the Commonwealth. ; what a jubilee we made over their fine box.” 


A HOSPITAL CHRISTMAS. | At this proposal Sam half repented, but ‘as 


pees he laid hold of his new resolution as if 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
i good nature were a sort of shower-bath and 


Il. _that the string, cne pull of which would finish 





of dinner, but by three o'clock the public mind 
was ready for amusement, and the arrival of 
Sam’s box provided it. He was asleep when it 


session which—alas for romance !—was the to- 
bacco, he bundled the larger haif into a paper 
whispering to Miss Hale, 

“Ben ain’t exactly what you'd call a minis- 


| : The | terin’ angel to look at, but he is amazin’ near 
advent of a box was a great event, for the for- 


was brought in and quictly deposited at his bed’s 
foot ready to surprise him on awaking. 
: one in his ways, so I’m goin’ to begin with him.” 
tunate receiver seldom failed to “stand treat,” Up came the “ministering angel” in red 
and next best to getting things frog one’s own qannel and cow hide boots. and Sam tucked the 
home was the getting them from some other boy's jiriJ¢ parcel into his pocket, saving as he began 
home. This was an unusually large box, and " 
‘all felt impatient to kave it opened, though 
Sam's exceeding crustiness prevented the indul- 


to rummage violently in the box, 

“Now jyst hold your tongue. and lend a hand 
here about these things.” 
; Ben was so taken aback by this proceeding 
ed, and the first thing his eye fell upon was the that he stared blankly, till a look from Miss 
‘box, with his own name sprawling over itin big pya]¢ enlightened oe and taking his cue he 
black letters. Asif it were merely the con-" played his part as well as could be expected on 
i tinuance of his dream he stared stupidly: at it}. short a notice. Clapping Sam on the shoul- 
neem then rubbed his eyes and sat up ger—not the bad one, Ben was always thought- 
“Hullo! that’s mine!” 
* Ah, who said it wouldn’t come ? Who hadn't 
the faith of a grasshopper? and who don’t 
half deserve it for being a “Barker by nater 


_gence of great expectations. Presently he rous- 


ful of those things—he exclaimed heartily, 

a always said you'd come round when this 
poor arm of yours got a good start, and here 
you are jollier ‘n ever. Lenda hand, so I will, 
apairof ‘em. What’stodo? Pack these traps 


ye 


as by name ¢ 
tion with a bang on the box, as he waited, ham- © 
mer in hand, for the arrival of the ward-master ‘em if they were vours ? 


cried Ben, emphasizing each ques- up again 7” 

“No, I want you to tell what you'd do with 
Free, you know, as 
whose duty it was to oversee the opening of free as if they really was.” 


‘ . . *n . 
such matters lest contraband articles should do Ben held on to the box a minute as if this 


| I’d give to Miss Hale to use for the sick ones, 
_the cake stuff and that pot of jam that’s gettin’ 
, ready to work, I'd stand treat with for tea, as din- 
‘ner was’ntall we could have wished. The apples 

I'd keep to eat, and fling at Joe when he was 
,too bashful to ask for one, and the tobaccer J 
, Would not go lavishin’ on folks that have no 
“penasaae to be enjoyin’ luxuries when many a 
| poor feller is dyin’ of want down to Charles- 
‘town. There, sir! that’s what J’d do if any 
‘one was so clever as to send me a jolly box like | 
| this.” 

Sam was enjoying the full glow of his shower- 
| bath by this time. As Ben designated the va- 
‘rious articles, he set them apart, and when the 
jinventory ended, he marched away with the 

first instalment, two of the biggest, rosiest ap- 
| ples for Joe, and all the pictorial papers. Pick- 
les are not usually regarded as tokens of re- 
| gard, but as Sam dealt them out one at a time, 
for he would let nobody help him, and his sin- 
|gle hand, being the left, was as awkward as it | 
; was willing, the boys’ faces brightened, for a 
| friendly word accompanied each which made. 
| the sour gherkins as welcome as sweetmeats. | 
/With every trip the donor's spirits rose, for 
| Ben circulated freely between whiles, and 
| thanks to him, not an allusion to the past marred 
| the satisfaction of the present. Jam, soda bis- | 
| cuits and cake were such welcome additions to| 
| the usual bill of fare, that when supper was 
over a vote of thanks was passed and speeches 


/were made, for being true Americans the rul-| 
,ing passion found vent in the usual “Fellow 
citizens!" and allusions to the “Star-spangled 
| Banner.” 
|himself a public benefactor, and a man of, 
| mark. | 


After which Sam subsided, feeling 


| A perfectly easy, pleasant day throughout, 
i} would be almost an impossibility in any hospi- 
tal, and this one was noexception to the general 
‘Tule, for at the usual time Dr. Bangs went his 
rounds, leaving the customary amount of dis-, 
| comfort, discontent and dismay behind him. A | 
skilful surgeon and an excellent man was Dr. | 


| 
| Bangs, but not a sanguine or conciliatory indi- , 


| vidual; many cares and crosses caused him to 
| regard the world as one large hospital, and his | 
|fellow beings all more or less dangerously 
‘wounded patients init. He saw life through | 
the bluest of blue spectacles and seemed to think | 
that the sooner people quitted it the happier | 
for them. He did his duty by the men, but if 
they recovered he looked half disappointed and | 
, congratulated them with cheerful prophecies | 
‘that there would come a time when they would | 
| Wish they hadn't. 
| lieved, and surveyed him with pensive satisfac- | 


If one died he seemed re-| 


‘tion, saying heartily : 

“He’s comfortable, now, poor soul, and well 
‘out of this miserable world, thank God !” 
| But for Ben the sanitary influences of the | 
'doctor’s ward would have been small, and | 


| Dante’s doletul line might have been written on | 
| the threshold of the door. 


“Who enters here leaves hope behind.”’ | 


| 
Ben and the doctor perfectly understood and | 
liked each other, but never agreed and always | 
skirmished over the boys as if manful cheerfulness 


and medical despair were fighting for the soul 


and body of each one. | 


“Well,” began the doctor, looking at Sam's 


Ben nodded towards Miss Hale, who was ab-— 


“I'm first-rate, sir,” panted Joc, who always Shakespeare delights in; he has no hesitation 
said so, though each day found himfeebler than jp placing you now at Thebes and anon at Ath- 
the last. Every one was kind to Joe,eventhe ens; indeed he has the devices of a sensational 
gruff doctor, whose manner softened, and who writer for the weekly press. But wich all this, 
was forced to frown heavily to hide the pity in how quick and fertile in expedients which 
his eyes. really help out the story; how mu-h by-play 

“How's the cough ?” there is! Instead of the stereotyped descrip- 

“Better, sir ; being weaker I can’t fight against tions of faces, places, dress and manners, he 
it as I used to do, so it comes rather easier.” gives you tableaux vivants. The persons pose 

“Sleep any last night ?” and glide before you, the scene is all animation. 

“Not much; but it’s very pleasant laying here He is one of the few novelists whose descrip- 
when the room is still, and no light but the fire. tions and moralizings you cannot afford to skip. 
Ben keeps it bright, and when I fret, he talks Take for example the heroine, Julia Dodd,— 
to me and makes the time go telling stories till py g, . Sia 
he gets so sleepy he can hardly speak. Dear bic the Cle ‘<s a a 


old Ben! I hope he'll have some one as kind to si her ears tiny and shell-like, her eyelashes 
him, when he needs it as I do now.” ong and silky; her mouth small whe. grave, 


“He will get what he deserves, by-and-bye, 
you may be sure of that,” said the doctor, as 
severely as if Ben merited eternal condemna- 
tion. 

A great drop splashed down upon the hearth 
as Joe spoke, but Ben put his foot on it and 
turned about as if defying any one to say he 
shed it. 

“Of all the perverse and reckless women 
whom I have known in the course of a forty 
years’ practice, this one is the most perverse and 
reckless,” said the doctor, abruptly addressing 
Miss Hale, who just then appeared bringing 
Joe’s “posy-basket” back. “You will oblige 
me, ma’am, by sitting in this chair with your 
hands folded for twenty minutes; the clock will 
then strike nine and you will go straight up to 
your bed.” 

Miss Hale demurely sat down and the doctor 
ponderously departed, sighing regretfully as he 
went through the room, as if disappointed that 
the whole thirty were not Iving at death’s door ; 
but on the threshold ke turned about, exclaim- 
el “Good night, boys! God bless you!” and 
vanished as precipitately as if a trap-door had 
swallowed him up. 

Miss Hale was a perverse woman in some 
things, for instead of folding her tired hands, 


she to:k a rusty-covered volume from the man- 


tel-piece, and, sitting by Joe’s bed, began to 
read aloud. One by one all other sounds grew 
still, one by one the men composed themselves 
to listen, and one by one the words of the sweet 
old Christmas story came to them as the wo- 
man’s quiet voice went reading on. If any 
wounded spirit needed balm, if any hungry heart 
asked food, if any upright purpose, new-born 
aspiration, or sincere repentance, wavered for 
want of hum’n strength, ali found help, hope 
and consolation in the beautiful and blessed in- 
fluences of the book, the reader and the hour. 
The bells rung nine, the lights grew dim and 
Bit Miss Hale lin- 


gered still beside Joe’s bed, for his face wore a 


the day’s work was done. 


wistful look, and he seemed loth to have her go. 
“What is it, dear ?” she said; “what ean I do 
fur you before I leave you to Ben’s care ?” 
He drew her nearer and whispered earnestly, 
“It’s something that I know you'll do for me, 
because I can’t do it for myself, not as I want 
it done, and you can. I’m going pretty fast, 
now, ma’am, and when—when some one else is 


| laying here, I want you to tell the boys, every 


one from Ben to Barney, how much I thanked 


|’em, how much I loved ’em, and how glad I was 


that I had known ’em, even for such a little 
while.” 


“Yes, Joe, I'll tell them all. What else can 


| I do, my boy ?” 
“Only let me say to you what ro one else | 


must say for me, that all I want to live for is to 
try and do something in my poor way to show 
you how I thank you, ma’am; it isn’t what you've 
said to me, it isn’t what you've done for me 
alone, that makes me grateful ? it’s because 
you've learned me many things without know- 


large when smiling; her eves pure hazel by 
day, and tinged with a little violet by night. 
But in jotting down the details, true as they 
are, I seem to myself to be painting fire, with a 
little snow and saffron mixed on a marble pallet. 
| There is a beauty too spiritual to be chained in 
a string of items; and Julia's fair features were 
but the china vessel that brimmed over with the 
higher loveliness of her soul. Her essential 
,charm was, what shall I say? Transparence. 
‘You would have said her very body thought.’ 
Modesty, Intelligence, and, above all, Enthu- 
siasm, shone through her, and out of her, and 
made her an airy, fiery, household joy. Brief- 
ly, an incarnate sunbeam.” 

We myy as well say here that Very Hard Cash 
is a sort of sequel to Love me Little Love me Long, 
Julia being the daughter of David Dodd and 
Lucy Fountain, who are carried in through this 

| book. The “Hard Cash” is fourteen thousand 
| pounds which David is bringing from Canton 
to England, through many risks of pirates, 
‘thieves, storm and shipwreck. Arrived finally 
‘in England, he deposits his money in the break- 
\ing bank of Richard Hardie, and when he finds 
‘that he is cheated out of it he falls down ina 
fit, which ends in insanity, thanks to the regular 
‘physicians whom his wife has called in; for 
Dr. Sampson, the Deus ex machina of the 
story, comes too late to save bim. Meantime 
Richard Hardie, whose bank has broken, ab- 
'sorbs the £14,000, and when his son Altred, 
‘who is in love with Julia, tries to persuade his 
father to restore it, and finally threatens him 
‘ithexposure, Hardie shuts him up alsoinamad 
house, on the certificate of Dr. Wycherley and 
| another physician. Dr. Wycherley, it is hinted, 
isno other than Dr. Conolly, the celebrated 
| autherity on the treatment of the insane, and 
for miny years at the head of the Hanwell 
| Asylum, London. 

Here begins the most exciting part of the 
| story,—the adventures of the hero, Alfred Har- 
die, in the various asylums to which he, a sane 
man, is consigned by the cupidity of his father 
and the stupidity of Dr. Wycherley. He tries 
to escape, is almost successful, then is abused 
by his keepers and almost driven mad by their 

indignities, and the love of Mrs. Archbold, who 
lis one of them. Finally he is placed in the 
,same cell with David Dodd; the asylum is set 
'on fire by one of the patients, and Alfred and 
“his mad father-in-law that is to be, escape in 

David goes to sea under the 


the confusion. 

name of William Thompson, and one day sud- 
denly recovers from his insanity and comes 
home just as Alfred is about winning a long 
| protracted lawsuit against his father and uncle 
‘for false imprisonment, and gaining his first 
class at Oxford. Alfred and Julia are married, 
‘old Hardie himself becomes insane, virtue is 
properly rewarded and vice punished. 

The attack made by this bold novelist on 
old fashioned medical men and the abuses of 
ithe lunacy laws of England, are of the most 

trenchant sort, and cannot fail to provoke con- 
‘ troversy. Doubtless there is much extrava- 
gance and caricature in his representations, 
| but the reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy 


| Ben came lumbering up at Miss Hale’s sum- | 


A pretty general siesta followed the excitement the baptism. Dividing his most cherished pos- | 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


arm, or rather all that was left of that member 
after two amputations, “we shall be ready for 
another turn at this in a day or two if it don’t 
mend faster. Tetanus sometimes follows such | 
cases, but that is soon over, and I should not | 


aos 


object to a case of it by way of variety.” Sam's 
hopeful face fell, and he set his teeth as if the 
fatal symptoms were already felt. ‘ 

“If one kind of lockjaw was more prevailing 
than ’tis, it wouldn’t be a bad thing for some 
folks I could mention,” observed Ben, covering 
\the well-healed stump as carefully as if it were 
la sleeping baby; adding, as the doctor walked 
away, “There’s a sanguinary old saw-bones for 
you! Why bless your buttons, Sam, you are 


} 





doing splendid, and he goes on that way be- | 
cause there’s no chance of his having another 


cut at you. Now he’s squenchin’ Turner jest as | 


we've blowed a spark of spirit into him. If. 
ever there was a born extinguisher it’s Bangs.” | 

Ben rushed to the rescue, and not a minute 
too soon; for Turner, who now labored under | 
the delusion that his recovery depended solely | 


. . PRG 
upon his getting out of bed every fifteen min- 





} . . . 

| doctor, who pleasantly observed while feeling 
| his pulse : | 
“So vou are getting ready for another fever, | 
jare you? Well, we've grown rather fond of 
jyou and will keep you six weeks lenger if you 


| 
| have set vour heart on it.” | 
Turner looked nervous, for the doctor’s jokes | 
| were always grim ones, but Ben took the other | 


| hand in his and gently rocked the chair as he 
replied with great politeness: 


jing it, showed me what I ought to have been | .how that there is too much truth in them. 
| before, if I'd had any one to tell me how, and | But his satire on Dr. Conolly is certainly un- 
' made this such a happy, home-like place, I shall justifiable, for few men are so well entitled to 
| be sorry when I have togo. the gratitude of England as this humane physi- 


Poor Joe! it must have fared hardly with 
him all those twenty years, if a hospital seemed 


stopped a moment to lay his cheek upon the 
hand he held in both of his, then hurried on as 
if he felt his breath beginning to give out. 

“] dare say many boys have said this to you, 


|ma'am, better than I can, for I don’t say half I 


feel; but I know that none of ’em ever thanked 
you as I thank you in my heart, or ever loved 
you as I'll love you all my life. To-day I hadn't 
anything to give you, I'm so poor, but I want- 
ed to tell vou this on the last Christmas I shall 
ever see.” 

It was a very humble kiss he gave that hand, 


sincerity of a great gratitude made it both a | 


precious and pathetic gift to one who, half un- 
consciously, had made thig brief and barren life 
so rich and happy at itsclose. Always woman- 
as she leaned over him whispering, 
“I have had my present, now. 


dear Joe.”’ 





Literary Rebietv. 


Cyarvces Reape’s Very Harp Casu is 


certainly one of his very best novels, and he, 
“This robust convalewent of ourn would be too, oneot' the best of living novelists. It has 
happy to oblige you, sir, but he has a pressin’) not been usual to class him with the first in his 
engagement up to Jersey for next week, and yocation,—with Dickens and Thackeray, Char- | 
couldn't stop on no account. You see Miss jotte Bronte and Mrs. Gaskell, perhaps even 


| Turner wants a careful nuss for little Georgie Bulwer and Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon 


| 


and he’s a goin’ to take the place.” 


Feeling himself on the brink of a laugh as complain that Cymbeline is vastly inferior to 


Good-night, | 


cian. 
Dr. Digkson ot London. 


Dr. Sampson is said to be meant for 
To give some notion 


| home-like, and a little sympathy, a little care, | of his peculiar style of thought and expression 
‘could fill him with such earnest gratitude. He | we will quote his opinion of Julia’s illness, giv- 


he after the other physicians had been consult- 
jed: ; 


| Now then, post nubila Phoebus ; that is not 
| donkey Latin, ma’am, but the real article, and 
/means “After four muddle hids see one Sampsin 
work.” To begin, is the pashint in love ?” 
| The doctor put this query in just the same 
‘tone fn which they inquire, “Any owe 
tion?” But Mrs. Dodd, in reply was less dry 
business-like. She started and looked 
jaghast. This possibility had once, for a mo- 
| ment, occurred to her, but only to be rejected, 
the evidence being all against it. 
| “In love 2?” said she. “That child, and I not 


He said he had never supposed that. “But 
I thought I'd just ask ye; because she has no 
bodily ailment, and the passions are all counter- 
lfeit. diseases: they are connected, like all 
diseases, with cerebral instability, have their 


and 


| but the fervor of a first love warmed it, and the | know it.” 


ps, was sitti - the ooking 1 ‘the é P : ‘ 
iusppheagatse ata st Py ibe ~iaaeens teal ‘ly and tender, Miss Hale’s face was doubly so, ; heats and chills, like all diseases, and their 


| paroxysms an‘ remissions like all diseases. 
Nlistme! You have detected the sign of a 
slight cerebral instability. I have ascertained 
the absence of all physical cause; then why 
/make this healthy pashint’s buddy a test-tube 
for poisons? Sovereign drugs, (1 deal with no 
‘other, I leave the nullities tothe noodles) are 
| either counterpoisons or poisons, and here there 
is nothing to counterpoison at present. So I’m 
for caushin, and working on the safe side the 
bridge, and that’s the mintal, till we are less in 
the dark. Mind ye, young women at her age 


‘are kittle cattle; they have gusts o' this, and 


gusts o’ that, th’ unreasonable imps. D'ye see 
these two pieces pasteboard ? 


“They are tickets for a ball, 
In Barkton town hall.” 


“Yes, of course I see them,” said Mrs. Dodd, 


. . aller 
have been reckoned his equals by critics who 'dolefully. 


“Well, I prescribe ‘em. 


“And when they have been taken, 
And tbe pashint weil shaken,’’ 


“Men commonly exaggerate the theme.— 
Some themes they think are significant and oth- 


| spring life, are ripe, like the berries which feed 


mischief to the owner or his neighbors. 


second surprise rather took him off his legs, but 


cigasasdies ithe first broods of birds, and some others are 
ers insignificant. 
homely, my Leptin dag a, heap. Joy and sor | leaves of the herbs which have felt the summer's 
row, poe oP oat TanUrE, grandeur and mean. | drought. Human lite may be transitory and 
ness, and indeed most words in the English lan- | full of trouble. but the perennial mind whose 
guage do not mean for me what they do for my | survey extends from that spring to this, from 
neighbors ; I see that my ne ighbors look with | Columella tp Hosmer, ts superior to change. 
compassion on me, that they think it is a mean I will identity mvself with that which will not 
and untortunate destiny which makes me to! die with Columella and will not die with Hos- 
walk in these fields and woods so much and sail | mer.” 
on this river alone. But so long as I find here | : 2 : 
the only reali elysiam, I cannot hesitate in my |, As the song of the spring-birds makes the 
choice. My work is writing, and I do not hes- | richest music of the year, it seems a fit over- 
itate though I know that no subject is too triv-!ture to have given a few of Mr. Thoreau’s 
} y y +6 . a * > “eo! . Pe Pe = . 
ial for me, tried by ordinary standards, for. ve | spring-sayings, upon his life and work. Few 
fools, the theme is nothing, the life iseverything. | k “es Wak 
All that interests the reader is the depth and | Me" Anew better, or so well, what these were. 
intensity of the life exerted. We touch our | In some senses, he was a scientific man, in others 
subject but by a point which has no breadth, not. I do not think he relished science in long 
but the pyramid of ~~ aay Sei or our in-| words. or the things Wordsworth calls 
terest in it, rests on us by a broader or narrow- 

on ; -* ; e: *‘Philosopber! a fingering sla 
er base. What is man is all in all, Natare noth- One thet would peep amd botanise.” 


I teel that my lite is very | prematurely ripe and bright like the lower | 


" 


and don’t wait for anybody or anything!” cried lution steadied him, and he fell to work as if 
Sam, tumbling off his bed and beating impa-| Sam had been in the habit of being “free.” 
tiently on the lid with his one hand. “Well, let’s see. [think I'd put the clothes 
In came the ward-master, off came the cov- and sich into this smaller box that the bottles 
er, and out came a motley collection of apples, | come in, and stan’ it under the table handy. 
socks, doughnuts, paper, pickles, photographs, Here's newspapers, pictures in ’em too! I 
pocket-handkerchiefs, gingerbread, letters, jel- should make a circulatin’ lib'ry of them, they'll 
ly, newspapers, tobacco and cologne. “All be a real treat. Pickles. well, I guess I should 
Tight, glad it’s come, don’t kill yourself,” said keep them on the winder here as a kind of a 
, the ward-master, as he took a hasty survey and | relish dinner times, or to pass along to them as 
walked offagain. Drawing the box nearer the longs for ‘em. Cologne. that's a dreadful hand- 


‘bed Ben delicately followed, and Sam was left some bottle aint it? That now would be fust- 


ito brood over his treasures in peace. | rate to give away to somebody as was very fond 
| At first all the others, following Ben's exam- | of it, a kind of a delicate attention, you know. 
| ple, made elaborate pretences of going to sleep, if you happen to meet such a person any- 
being absorbed in books, or utterly uninterested | wheres.” 


“Ain't ita jolly big one? Knock it open. another look fromthe prime mover in this reso- | 





| Turner simpered with a ludicrous mixture of (hello. and that Martin Chuzzlewit does Dickens 
pride in his baby and fear for himself, Dr.) no credit. But it is a question whether either 
‘Bangs said with unusual sternness and a glance | of the four first named novel writers hold out so 
'well as Reade,—with so little mannerism and 


perhaps we shall see whether we are on the 
/right system; and if so, we'll dose her with 
| youthful society in a more irrashinal form, con- 
' versaziones, cookeyshines, et citera. And if 
we find ourselves on the wrong tack why then 
| we'll hark back.” 
| characters, and in the choice and location of — ser ene oo sped paige 
“Nothing shall induce me to do it, sir.” brisk- his plot, that it is less tiresome than in Dickens — fs ss me all aes 
lly responded Ben. “Now, then, turn in my | and Thackeray, whom likewise he far excels in ig gi phn Node si thevalna 
‘boy and sleep vour prettiest, for I wouldn’t but the vivacity and point of his narration. The | ne Coe oe ° i 
| deaeiaaial ‘ ' eof . ity of Reade is not wholly groundless, as some 
disappoint that cheerfulest of men for a month's best traits of the French novel appear in Reade ; & ila ane Pen Ee He sean i. 
| wages ; and that’s liberal, as Tain’t likely te get | he has, to be sure, been accused of translating Lalas ” ; < ’ ' 
| it.” from the French, to which we can only say, *** cesestesal Art adios 
“How is this young man after the rash dissi- Would that the rest of you would translate, Tue Nortu AMERICAN Review is changed 
| pations of the day ?” asked the doctor, pausing | then.” It is true that he carries to excess the | to the eye and the mind by its recent change of 
at the bed in the corner, after he had made a French quality of liveliness, and is sometimes | editors, and improved outwardly and inwardly. 
lively progress down the room hotly followed | smart instead of brilliant ; he has too much, also, | But the January number comes under the law 
lot that scene-thifting which Horace censures and | of all first issues.—If President Liacole should 


at Ben: 
| “You take the responsibility of this step upon | so much that is fresh and true at the same time. 
‘yourself, do vou? Very well: then I washmy Not that Reade is not a mannerist—few writers 
hands of Torner, only if that bed is empty in a | can avoid that,—but there is such diversity in his 
“week, don’t lay the blame of it at my door.” 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 








read it for the article about him, it would re- 
mind him of the “little story” of the man, who, 
in jumping a fence, ran back a mile to get a 
good start, and was so tired when he got to his 
fence that he could only sit down and puff. 

* The next number, no doubt, will be far bet- 
ter. ‘Ticknor’s Prescott and Winthrop’s Win- 
throp will be disposed of, and we shall have 
seventy more pages to be devoted to topics-of 
greater public interest. We find in this num- 
ber, besides the two reviews named, two articles 
on Slavery and its defenders, two on the proper 


treatment of our sick and wounded soldiers, | et ; ; 

one of which gives a good history of the Sani | He visited us again in 1856-7 and made his | cost ten dollars in “very hard cash?” That is 
. a - } 

tary Commission, one on the President’s policy, | 

: , | his Roundabout Papers. In 1860 he started the 

| Cornhill Magazine, to which he has since con-! spent here much as in America, except that the 


one on Renan’s Life of Jesus, and one on the 
BisiioTtHeca Sacra. The review of Renan 


and his critics is perhaps the fairest that has yet | : ; c : 
= : H ly interrupted his literary labors for a while to the Germans have incorporated into our Amer- 


‘engage in politics, and stood for Parliament in jcan festivities, are strangely unknown here. 
ove 
| the election of 1857, but was defeated. 


° . eee 7a bee > griev is defeat in| But this evening (26th) is an institution un- 
resuscitate the North American, after so many | said to have been more grieved at this g ( ) 


appeared in America. 

We wish the new editors all success in their 
serious undertakings. It is no slight labor to 
years of suspended animation; to get rid of the 
prophecies of Joel and his interpretations ;_ and 
to do something in the van of opinion instead 


f kicking your neichbor’s shins in the rear | ee ee : a 
‘ re ‘ in the Shakspeare Committee by some envious | any account of it in this letter; for the univer- 


ranks, or poulticing the fractured reputations 
of third rate authors and politicians. Much 


yet remains undone, however, and our neighbor | : ; Pees ; ‘ 
: 8 | long afflicted him, but which none suspected to be faron its way to you. Yesterday I went to 


| be so immediately dangerous. He leaves sev- | hear Maurice preach, and it was a good occa- 


of the Advertiser, in that portion of his journal 
which is printed in the vernacular, has given 
some good hints on minor points. That the 
North American as well as the Atlantic may 
profit by them is our sincere desire. 

Tue CurisTiAN EXAMINER fot January is 
so good that we must defer a notice of it till we 
have more space to discuss its excelfence. 
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BOSTON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 15. 


A GOOD RECORD. 
“T know not what record of sin awaits me in 


was so mean as to despise any man because he 
was poor, because he was ignorant, or because he 
Joun A. ANDREW. 


-D-oe@- 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
The news of the death of Tnackreray will 
startle all who speak or read the English lan- 


was black.” 


guage. Far more truly than Johnson said of 
Garrick, “his death has eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations.” It is sixteen years since his great 


novel, “Vanity Fair,” made him known as the 


keenest satirist of his time, and ever since his | 


busy pen has amused millions in_ both hemi- 
spheres. Nor has he been content to amuse 
alone. 


hypocrisy wherever he found them ; and the in- 


He has vigorously attacked folly and 


stitutions, social and political, of his own coun- 
try, have given him ample occasion for the ex- 


ercise of his satirical. powers. But he has not 


confined himself to the present age,—his his- , 


torical pictures of the time of Queen Anne 
and the Four Georges are as graphic as his 
sketches of to~lay, and Yet are true to history. 
Perhaps as a work of art) none of his novels 
are equal to Henry Esmond; and in the *Vir- 
ginians” he has drawn <th> manners and some 
of the celebrated characters of our own Revo- 
lutionary period with a fidelity which Coop- 
er and our American’ novelists have never 
reached. His literary biographies also, some of 
which our countrymen heard him read as lec- 
tures, are works of a high order, and will long 
survive. But he will be best remembered by 
his two novels, * Vanity Fair” and “The New- 
comes.” 

Mr. Thackeray has declared that the charac- 


own father, a gentleman for many vears in the 
civil service of the East India Company. Mr. 
Thackeray himself was born in Calcutta, in 
1811,—the year of Theodore Parker's birth— 
and consequently was in his. fifty-third year. 
Ile was sent to England to be educated, and 
on his way touched at the Island of St. Helena, 
where he saw the first Napoleon in the tedium 
He studied for the 
University,but for some reason never graduated, 


of his long imprisonment. 


though he entered at Cambridge, and was a 
fellow-student with Kinglake, the illustrious his- 
torian of the Russian war. He had a taste for 
art, which the old Goethe, whom he knew when 
a student in Germany, did not fail to encour- 
age, and he studied at Rome and in Germany, 
but had no success except in caricature. At 
the death of his father he was lett with a for- 
tune of £1000 a year, which he soon spent in 
speculation and a life of pleasure on the conti- 
nent. 

Ilis loss of property may have turned his 
thoughts towards literature, in which he made 
At one 
period he was a writer for the Ties, which he 


no figure fill he was upwards of thirty. 
afterwards attacked so sharply, giving its critic 
Jeames” in his 
“Essay on Thunder and Small Beer.” 
father having established a paper in London 
ealled * The Constitutional,”—we fancy none of 


the clinging name of “Jupiter 
His step- 


our readers ever saw it—Thackeray became its 
Paris correspondent. Some reference to this 
is doubtless made in his recent novel of PAi/ip. 
But the journal went down, and so did another 
which was started by Thackeray and Dr. Ma- 
ginn, the brilliant contributor to /razer. 

It was in this magazine, to which Carlvle 
had contributed his Sartor Resartus that Thack- 
eray’s first successtul ventures as a writer were 
made. Yet even here, he was but moderately 
suceesstul. His first contribution of consider- 
able length was a novel in ridicule of Bulwer's 
Paul Clifford, entitled Catharine; A 


By They Solonions, Esq., Junior. 


Story. 
Beginning in 
1838, it runs through 1839, and a part of Is40, 
and is curious as showing how completely at 
that time the peculiar genius of the author had 
developed itself! In style it is interior to his 
later novels, but there are single passages which 
he never excelled. At the same time he was 
writing the Yellow phish Papers and criticisms 
bef lo Tit- 


marsh, to which he afterwards added, contribu- 


on Art under the name of IWiehael A: 


tions under the name of George Fitz Boodle, all 
in Frazer's Magazine. -A few years atter the 
establishment of Punch, he became eye of its 
artists and contributors; here appeared his Sno! 
Papers and Jeanies’s Diary. Betore a847 he 
had published several books also, chietly under 
his favorite pseudonym of Wickes! Angele 2i- 
marsh; of these; the best known is his Jou ey 
Jrom Cornhill to Cairo. Ta 1547, when he was 
thirty-six years old, his great success as an au- 
thor began with the publication of Vanity Fair 
in serialnumbers. It was no longer possible to 
doubt that a great genius had appeared, who 
would dispute the laurels which Dickens for ten 
years had won, and, on the other hand, vie in 
renown with the mysterious “Currer Bel!” 
whose Jane Eyre was making so much noise. 
Charlétte Bronté herself was amoug the first 
oe Feee 


to recognize the powers of her rival ; she praised 


| written them ? 





' fiction. 


him “a great soc 


| steadily at the iniquit 
_ mean aims, its hollow pretences, 
| wealth, and power, and rank. 
| courage which is necessary in 








him with genuine enthusiasm, and would not Correspondence. 


rest till she had made his personal acquaint- — 
ance. 

After Vanity Fair followed rapidly the nov- 
els which everybody has read ; by common :zon- Lonpoy, Dee. 26. 
sent The Newcomes is reckoned the best of these.| Christmas day in London is simply a dupli- 
In his latest novels there has been a visible fall-| cate of any Sunday. All amusements are fore- 
ing off; yet who but Thackeray could have closed by law ; not even an Oratorio is allowed 
' In 1852-3 he visited the Unit-| the churches, full of green holly and faded lit- 
ed States, and then, for the first time, our peo-! anies. But the dinner—ah, there is something 
ple saw his frank, ruddy face, surrounded with | sensational about that. Do you know how 
thick grey hair, and his tall, athletic figure— much more delicious a turkey is when it has 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 





tour through the South which he speaks of in an ordinary price for an average article here, 
on this blessed anniversary. Christmas eve 18 


tributed almost exclusively. le had previous- | name and traditions about Santa-Klaus which 


He is! Nevertheless the Christmas-tree is popular. 


Cambridge, than could have been expected of known to us; it is termed Boxing Night, and 
on2 so philosophical. Recently he had endured furnishes a free vent, it is said, to all the emo- 
a repulse of less moment, which probably only | tions, frolics, etc., which are peacefully pent 
* | « - : 
provoked his laughter,—he was denied a place | up on Christmas. Iam sorry I cannot give you 


men of letters. He died on the 24th of Decem- sal outbreak only occurs in the evening, and by 
ber, alone in his bed, of a disease which had that time, if good luck attends my letter, it will 


eral children—daughters— one of whom has sion for tracing the point at which he diverged 
made a name for herself among the writers of | from the religion off his father (who was an 
| Unitarian minister) and the experiences by 

Concerning the claims of Mr. Thackeray as | which his faith has been developed since. Some 
a novelist and a moralist, opinions have always | passages of his Christmas sermon were very elo- 
been divided, and probably the question will | quent; but all were more or less obscured by 
never be settled. Charlotte Bronté pronounced | a vague way of mingling impressions and in- 
ial reformer,” and so in one | telleetions—if I may so call what are operations 
Ile pointed his terrible finger ‘of the intellect: which do not end in clear ideas. 
y of British society,—its | Yet, as before, I found the impression left by 
: its worship of | his wordssingularly elevating, and even poetic ; 

He had the and doubted if St. Peter’s dome illuminated 
England and | would have better satisfied me. 


sense he was. 


| ficiencies. 
iu him strength, sincerity, and an honest wish to 


‘stability is equality before the law. 


youd any present controversy. 


| America to make the calling of a writer respec- | 
‘table. Nothing daunted him, nothing imposed 
the other world. But this I do know, that I never | 
| fare against shams. 
his praise ; add to this a wide culture, a tender, 


upon him; his life was a long and brave war- 
So much must be said in 


manly heart, great exemption from the insular 


| narrowness of the English, and a true sympa- 
| thy with the spirit of his age. Yet with all this, 
he lacked the central idea of the true reformer, 


and many a man of far humbler gifts has in- 


| . . 
-spired a deeper and more lasting enthusiasm. 


Ile took low views of men and things—it can- 
not be denied—he was not narrow, but he was 


coarse. He honored literature, but as a rep- 


utable craft, not as the noble calling which | 
Ife respected | 


Milton and Carlyle esteem it. 


the champions of the people, but he preferred 
- to choose his friends among those who live easi- | 
lv:a hero would have been tiresome to him, as | 


Mis | 


he once declared that Washington was. 
own life was no example to young men: he 
scarcely believed in stainless and exalted char- 
ters among men or women. 

Ile was a man of the world, and though he 
could tolerate, he did not quite understand the 
devotee or the iconoclast. In Boston he made 
a feeble effort to seck the acquaintance of The- 
odore Parker,—a well known anecdote pre- 
serves the sharp rebuke he gave a Boston hunk- 


er who professed not to know that sturdy preach- 


er—but he preferred the wine and jokes of 


tenth rate wits who happened to be jolly com- 
panions. The note which he sent Parker with 
a copy of his Nercomesis ahalf apology for not 
meeting aman whom he-esteemed but could 
not feel at home with. ‘The delicate apprecia- 
tion of women detected and stigmatized his de- 


» leave the world no worse than he found it. 
ter of Colonel Neweome was drawn from his | 


He 


Intellectually his place is undisputed. 


| wrote a prodigious number of books, but no 
| writer of his time excelled him in easy and vig: | 
| orous English; he saw clearly and spoke to the 
| point; his humor was vast, his wit keen and 


just; he knew where lie the most hidden springs 


of pity and love. 


even in the autumn of his powers, and he de- | 
, serves greater honors than she will award him. 


THE PLUMB AND THE LEVEL. 


If your house has tumbled about vour ears, be- 


cause from cellar to earret it was built out of) War, Was unfortunate, for it has recalled to every 
y m 


plumb and the courses were not level, you will 
not rebuild it on the original plan, taking for 


foundation what happens not to have crumbled 
_ | sibly in his pondefing “Napoleon's Ideas” and 


inthe wreck, unless vou are an incorrigible 


A good mechanic, seeing a house built with great | 
2 . ‘ 


disrespect if not defiance to the law of gravity, 
may shake his head, but counsel to let it alone 


till something happens. But after something 


_ has happened, and that something has made sev- 


eral funerals, and half the house uninhabitable, 
he counsels to go to the bottom and see that 
every course from bottom to top is laid by plumb 
and level, and every post and pillar is set as near 
If you talk to him 
about saving any part set awry because it has not 


perpendicular as possible. 


yet tumbled down, and rebuilding something else 
just to correspond with it, so as to save as much 
of the old plan as possible, he will probably call 
you a “spoon,” and tell you to build your own 
house and be ——. This is common sense—no 
more, no less. Why cannot a nation—especial- 
ly a Republic—exercise synilar common sense 
in a similar state of its affairs ? 

In political mechanies the first principle of 
Slave- 
They admitted all 
men to be equal but denied that some were men. 
Making them half 


men does not help the matter, rather makes it 


holders never denied that. 


They were something else. 


! 
' 


worse. If you free the negro, yon admit that 
he is a man, always was a man, has been de- 
frauded, has a just claimto indemnity. There- 
fore if you do not secure to him the full rights of 
any and every man, and enough of indemnity 
for his past wrongs to enable him prac tically to 
maintain his equality before the law, you may 
as well melt vour plumb, smash vour level, and 
let your ruin be for an everlasting habitation of 
owls, and warning to political masons and car- 
penters, 
THE GOVERNOR'S ADDRESS. 

We regret that we have not room for the 
reHenev® Address to the Gen- 
We have emitted thos i 


whole of His Exx 
eral Court. 
relating to state 
portions upon national ti 

yrominent interest. The 


, 
t 

nines a ats 
} ? fs e Noldie Be 


mado re 


most) veneral and 


’ 
‘T thre 


tributed hy V Ise rw! Mise 


discussion und is 


ts.” has ao value far be- 
Asa contridn- 
¢ : ; 

of the relations of Massa- 


tion to the history 


chusetts to the war, it Is invaluable. 


CoLoren ENLISTMENTS BY Grex. Berren. 
In addition to the two regiments of colored 
cavalry raised by Gen. Butler, a light batters 
is also being organized, which is rapidly filling 


up. 


But no man could fail to recognize | 


England could ill spare him, | 


Christmas, 1863! More than fifty-six genera- 
tions since the Prince of Peace began his lev- 
erage among men! [ow far have we been 
lifted 2? The heavens are black with clouds; 
Peace has long ago veiled her face and winged 
her way to some other world; unless all signs 
fail the next year will witness the planet aflame 
with lurid war fires. But, nevertheless, Mars 
has become much more of a Christian than he 
used to be. If the wars of the world to-day, 
and the questions hastening to bear that blood- 
red flower, are analyzed, it will be found that 
the nations are each striving for some principle. 





Formerly the nations were hurled against each 
‘other to serve the whim or anger of some indi- 
vidual monarch, or there were wars of succes- 
sion and spoliation ; now a war must involve an 
idea,—either a principle or a nationality. It 
is doubtful if any other war can hereafter be 
tolerated. 
when it has become thoroughly recognized it will 
‘be followed by the constitution of a Jury of 


This is a great step upward; and 


| Nations which shall decide disputed points. 
| Individual selfishness and temper cannot be 
| reasoned with, for they grow from unreason ; 
but when nationalities and principles are in 
‘dispute, arbitration could do more thorough 
) work than the sword. 

| Napoleon’s proposal of a Congress for Eu- 


rope was not as some have said a step in this 
‘direction. It was only a counterfeit present- 
-ment of the genuine thing; and it was rejected 
by the real powers of Europe because they 
knew that it was a counterfeit utterance from 
_a practised counterfciter, and could purchase no 
' substantial peace for Europe. It is now over 
‘ten years since Europe heard the new oracle at 
Bordeaux—The empire is peace.” It was be- 
lieved; and then followed a series of wars 
| against every weak people he could find—wars 
|which Dick ‘Turpin would have declared un- 
worthy of a highwayman. 

Consequently when the same personage comes 
out with the Pecsniffian declaration—*Good is 
| my only motive,”’—the European publie has 
| met it with a reply which can only be expressed 
by Sir Peter Teazle’s “Damn your sentiments !” 
All of his picty is unable to raise his 3 per cents. 
in his own capital above or even to 67 francs, 
| His quotation from his uncle, given in the same 
speech, (his reply to the Address of the Corps 
| Legislatif) that every war in Europe was a civil 
other nation that Napoleon I. uttered the sen- 
timent as a part of his dream of being Emperor 
of all Europe. It suggests the notion that pos- 
writing the Life of Cwesar, this Napoleon le pe- 
ltt expects to realize what his great models 


dreamed ! * But all know that the unreality of 


this man is frightful. If he really desires peace 
_he has only to reduce his ownarmaments; every 
other nation stands pledged to do the same when 
he does. After his eleven years of empire, it 
were palpable madness for any nation to trust 
him; and if America does so now she will only 


| 
| 


} be entrapped and gain the contempt of the 
world. 

Possibly the readers of the Commonealth 
may say that I have sutliciently reiterated my 
views on this topic. Well, [have “borne my 
testimony,” as the Quakers say; and shall say 
less about Napoleon in future, unless he shall 
make more history which shall need recording. 
But I may say that [have been driven to re- 
eur to this subject by what seemed to me a 
dangerous ignorance about himin America. I 
am satisfied that we have .before us a serious 
encounter with him; and that no poliey will 
save us from humiliation except one which rec- 
ognizes that Napoleon isa toe of freedom, at 
once malignant and: sneaking, and that he is 
most of all the enemy of France. To respect 
him is to alienate ourselves from the people of 
France; to play into his hands is tohe!p tighten 
the fetters which every true man in France is 
preparing to break. Already Lagainassure you 
the French people are muttering their discontent 
and disvust at certain rumors that Washington 
is befriending their oppressor. : 

By this mail you will receive the tidings that 
the insurrectionary movement has begun in 
Hungary, and that the strects of Pasth are pla- 
carded w ith the manifestoes of Kossuth. When 
you put this with the Venetian Circular just is- 
sued by the War Committee of Venetia, you 

' 


will see that the strides toward the Revolution 


of Europe are rapid. ‘To satis'v their conserv- 
atives the Poles have w uted for Name leou rc 
fore joiniug with the revoluti of other 
lands. 


them 


musts 
Mazzini and Garibaldi beth declared to 


} at ‘ : 
long ago that any attack on Russia by 


Napoleon was impossible: that Napoleon and 
the Czar were twin representatives of one prin- 
ciple—that one hel } Pol ind as the other does 
all of bis possessions; that the Czar is the Na- 
peleon of the East, and Napoleon the Czar of 
the west of Europe: and that to attack Russia 
woukl by suicide on the. part of Napoleon. But 
That they 


have gained such belief at last, may be judged 


only now have they believed them. 








eA epee Kb hy 8 


FARO De MEIN A 


which mean that 1864 is to be a year of uni- 
versal revolution. 

The death of Thackeray has produced a pro- 
found sensation in literary circles here and cast 
a pall over Christmasday. He was very much 
loved by his friends, and, though he died at 
fifty-five, lived long enough to see most of his 
early enemies won over by his noble character 
: c He was at 


and imperturbable bon homie. 
Cambridge with Tennyson and Maurice, who 


new novel for the Cornhill. 

The history of England may now be sup- 
posed fully written. Dickens and Kingsley 
have written it for children; Goldwin Smith 
has just written it for students (to be published 
soon by Maemillan;) and when Fronde’s is 
complete, it will be about as much as any one 
nation can bear. But is it not significant when 


I confess, seems to me to be turning into a lit- 
with a pen in his hand. 


eliteism so far as to have at last elected as a 
member John Everett Millais—who is just 34 
years of age. This is the same Millais whom 


an artist, afler he (Millais) had seduced Mrs. 
Ruskin from her loyalty and married her. FE. 
W. Cooke, the landscape painter, was electeda 
Royal Academician at the same time. 

I am sorry to say that Hon. Peter A. Taylor, 
the Member for Leicester, one of the ablest 
friends of our cause in England,—is in poor 
health. He is not, however, in any danger. 

Sydney Dobell, the poet, is a confirmed in- 
valid, and has gone to Malaga for his health. 

The new Dean of Westminster,—Arthur 
Perrhyn Stanley,—has been bitterly attacked 
by the close-church party ; it is rather startling 
to have in such a position aman who thinks 
that Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac was merely a 
piece with the pagan human sacrifices of that 
age. Nevertheless the worthy Canon does not 
seem to have withered under the attacks, if we | 
may judge by his having just wedded Lady— 
the “Elgin marbles” memory, and (I believe) 
niece of the Governor of India just deceased. 

Bishop Colenso’s trial proceeds fiercely at 
Cape Town. The Bishop is not represented 
couneil’s right of jurisdiction. In this he will 
doubtless be* sustained. He is the Old Man 
of the Sea to the ecclesiastical Sinbads. 

M. D. C. 





LETTER FROM NORFOLK, VA. 
To the Editor of the Commonwealth : 
Norfolk, Jan. 7, 1864. 
The New Year came into Norfolk in a high 


gale. 


‘new leaf, at one o'clock this morning ?”’ said 
the daughter of John Brown, of Ossawatomie, 
as she sat at my elbow. And we looked on, while 
the day wrote on the new leaf’ its strange his- 
tory. 

With music, and banners, and_ triumphal 
marching, the colored citizens with their wives, 





| rociajeaedt anew through the streets of Norfolk 
j the triumph of the President’s Proclamation of 
And Gen. Butler marched with 
Gen. Wild joined them, 


Gen. Getty 


| Emancipation. 
‘them, with his staff. 
with his brigade of negro soldiers. 
‘and his staff were there; and Gen. Ludlow and 
Gen. Hickman marched forth with their staffs. 
| Gen. Barnes, too, our noble military Governor, 
i did himself and his staff the honor to swell the 
| high acclaim. 

The banners thanked God for Freedom; 
jcalled Abraham Lincoln “Our Moses ;” made 
|a pictured red coffin bear the “Remains of Sla- 


o.” which 


very ;” boasted bravely of “The Flag, 


truly now 
*Waves o'er the land of the free, 
Once the home of the slave!” 


In the dark day when Nehemiah Adams, tak- 


. 


‘ing notes for his book, came down to peep through 
the lens of slavery, he said he expected when 
' he crossed Mason’s and Dixon’s line to see sa- 
ble-skins on bended knees, uplifting their clasp- 


ed-hands and manacled wrists, and rending the 
er ?” 


things on New Year's day, he would have seen 
sable skins,—a mighty host,—standing erect as 
God commanded them to do, and thanking Him 
for having made them men and brothers.— 
' Thanking Abraham Lincoln, too,for letting them 
ibe what God made them to be, and for letting 
them alone. 

It silence speaks respect, Norfolk is now the 
humble servant of the vitalized principle of lib- 


erty and fraternity. But, until the oath was 





made the grand property restorer, the self-esteem 
{ ° . . . . ee 
| of this community found its chief encouragement 


vand support in pursuing the shadowy promises 
‘of the shadowy government in Riehmond.— 


Proud to be martyrs, till cold and hunger pinch- 


led them sore, they sat idle at their cold fire- | 


i sides, though loyalty stood with the key in its 
ij hand, ready to open agaim their closed shops. 
and frowned upon Northerners as only ladies 
with Southern manners can frown; while their 
children, of larger as well as of smaller growth, 
thrust their vain little obstacles between the 
eager, knowledge-craving negro and every one 
/who sought to meet his wants. 

But secing the heavens stand, though, their 
‘heel is litted from the neck ef the negro; and 
,sceing prosperity and promise in “The Union,” 

frowning, hissing and martyrdom are of the past. 

This evening, at a celebration by colored tree- 
' masons of’ the birthday of St. John, one of the 


speakers said, “Dis is our first public cclebra- | 


tion. We have been grubbin’ under groun’ tor 


ten vears. But now, de bushel off de light! 
De sun shine jus de same when de cloud hide 
it; so we shine jus de same under groun’; but 
now we shine toder side, for de bushel off de 
‘light, now.” 

And “de bushel is off de Jight. 


when the long-benighted slavery-worshippers are 


now,” and 


‘used to the glare of truth let out upon them, 
they will see the pleasant-illumined pathways, 
and will walk therein. CONTRABAND. 
Free LaBor ix SovrTn CaroLttna.—The 
Boston Transcript publishes the following letter 
trom Mr. Philbrick. who has been 0 successtul- 
Iv engaged in 
the South: 
Bratrorr, S. €.. Dec. 28. 1863. 
Alpheus Hardy, Treasurer: Dear Sir:—En- 
closed please find my dratt for one hundred 
dollars tor the reliet of the families of freedmen, 
in response to vour circular. Please state to 
your committee and to any other gentlemen 
interested in the question of tree labor, that I 
have disbursed the sum of 3200.000 during the 
past nine mouths among the treedmen here, in 
the shape of wages, well earned. besides which 
they have now on hand ample provision to feed 
their families for twelve months to come, the 


employing free nezro labor in 


: : ne fruit of their own toil. 
by the Hungarian and Venetian movements, | 


I employ about 560 laborers—women and 


were his fast friends. He was just beginning a 


bd . . bd al 
any nation gets so entirely historic. England, | 
erature. Nearly every youth seems to be born | 


» Near } 
The Royal Academy has endorsed Prerapha- | 


Augusta Bruce, grand niece of Lord Elgin, of 


and contents himself with simply denying the | 


“Did you hear the wind turning over the | 


air with the ery,‘*Am I not a man and a broth- | 


! Their wives gave the side-walk to the soldiers, | 


children, mostly, having a population of 950 on 
my lands. They have raised for me 73,000 Ibs. 
of clean Sea Island cotton this year, worth 50d. 
sterling in Liverpool, besides their own provis- 
ion crops, above referred to. This has been 
done within hearing of General Gillmore’s big 
guns on Morris Island, surrounded by camps, 
with no civil law, and without the ‘help of the 
‘able-bodied men, who were all pressed into the 
jmilitary service, leaving the plantations with 
none but old men, women anid children. I 
‘have no paupers, all the old and infirm being 
| fed and clothed by their friends and children. 
I mention these things to show how easy it is 
to render the negroes a self-supporting and 
wealth-producing class, with proper manage- 
ment ; and I, at the same time, fully appreciate 


the area of charity where the unsettled state of 
the country renders industy impossible until 
time is given to reorganize and force to protect 
it. We are more fortunately situated than the 
| people of the Mississippi valley, and have got 
_the start of them. 

Respectfully yours, 

E. & Puicurick. 





JUSTICE TO THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

“Beta,” in the Tribune, earnestly vindicates 
the fame of the Army of the Potomac. It needs 
| vindication, and it is well that it is done witha 


_for the treachery and incapacity of their leaders. 
| And yet, it sometimes seems that even treach- 
_ery and incapacity do not fully ‘account for such 

unrelieved disaster, and the Christian statesman 
| falls back upon the conviction that these disas- 

ters were the legitimate penalty for attempting 
,to march to victory over the necks of the only 


| loyal men in Virginia—the sMves, and the Cal- | 


| vinist or fatalist seeks refuge in the cowardly 

| solution—"it was to be.” 

| Its Reorganization by Hooker. 

On the 25th of January Gen. Joseph Hooker 
relieved Gen. Burnside of his command, and al- 


| though its announcement was received with-wa- | 


‘rious degrees of satisfaction and misgiving by 
| the oflicers and men, he had not been in his po- 
sition a single week before there were every- 
where in the Army abundant and unmistakable 
‘evidences that “he was born for command.” 
All the little “shifilessnesses” and evasions of 
duty, in and about camp, on drill or review, were 
reached,and every disorganizing influence, whose 
) sure tendency was toward general demoraliza- 
‘tion, was reached and remedied. ‘The health, 
ithe comfort, the enjoyment, and the physical 
| and mental welfare of the men were looked af- 
ter as they never had been betore, and the whole 
Potomac Army, trom a dispirited, dejected ag- 
gregation of men, became infused with the ear- 
nest zeal of their new commander ; and the po- 
tency of his own enthusiastic and impetuous 
nature never shone so brightly as when it litted 
these noble men up out of the sloughs of their 
'desponding and the sloughs of Virginia mud 
which environed them at Falmouth. His orders 
ifor soft bread, vegetable rations, regular pay, 
imen to be served before officers, furloughs for 
meritorious conduct and the like, will ever cause 
the name of “Fighting Joe Hooker” to be re- 


membered by the soldiers of the Potomac Army 


with affection and gratitude. 

It may be safely assumed that‘the morale of 
the army had never been so satisfactory or so 
promising of results under any previous com- 
'mander, so that when in the ntonth of April the 
| time came for active operations everything pre- 
j saged success. 


| 
| 


Chancellorsville. 

General Stoneman was started off on a per- 
ilous yet entirely feasible mission with his caval- 
ry, while Hooker with his main army crossed 
»} the Rappahannock and concentrated at Chan- 

cellorsville with a celerity and brillianey of 

movement which has not been transeended in 
the whole history of the war. Lee was not 
only out-generaled, but amazed at the achieve- 
ment, for he was nearly surrounded, and a for- 
midable cavalry force was in his rear, threaten- 
ing his entire line of communication with his 
capital. 
But our foes soon rallied their forces, and 
with that high generalship which has so often 
| challenged ofr admiration, as well as execra- 
| tion that it should be prostituted to such igno- 
ble ends, the battle of Chancellorsville was 
‘fought. We lost it. Strange and mysterious 
providence! With an army far their superi- 
ors, with every adventitious circumstance strong- 
i ly in our favor, we were forced to retreat. It 
lis true we were not routed, defeated, and driv- 
-en back, out far worse, we needlessly threw 
| away not only the possibilities, but all the prob- 
| abilities of victory. Chancellorsville ! so grand 
and promising in inception, so unaccountable 
| and mortifying in its ending! Let us cover the 
| memories of its heroic slain with the mantle oi 
jour deepest gratitude, while with Calvanistie 
| faith we hide its sad recollection in the belie/ 
that “it was to be.” 


A high military officer in Washington gives 


If he had taken a peep at the new order of 4 most unmilitary reason for Hooker's defeat at 


Chancellorsville; viz., the utterance by Hooker 
of the declaration, just before the battle—*I've 
got Lee where God can’t get him out !” 
Gettysburg. 
Gettysburg was a hard, brave, stand-up fight 
—a decided suceess and victory! Never shall 
(I forget the eloquent incident of a mild, blue- 
eyed boy, whose light auburn hair covered a 
brow of scarce twenty summers, as he lay mor- 
tally wounded on that field, and yet fully com- 
| prehending all that was going on about him— 
| the advantage that we had won. | As IT hurried- 
ly passed, Tecanght his eve, already beaming 
with unwonted lustre of approathing dissolution, 
when he said, “We've given it to them this 
'time—haven’t we 7” And searcely had the 
| words escaped his lips, when his spirit fled. 
Again, I listened to the story of a begrimed 
| cannonier, as he narrated with thrilling pathos, 


| the eutting away of the mangled limb of anoth- | 


}er young man, the son of your own gifted whil- 
om correspondent “S. W.” > How he bore his 
inevitable doom with the fortitude of a veteran 
‘hero, buoyed up with the consolation that his 
| young lite had not been given up in vain. I 
saw there also, his stricken father overwhelmed 
with the unutte®able anguish of his bereavement, 
‘and thought ofthe ten thousand others through- 


out the land, whom he typitied in his way.— | 


And yet Ecould but feel that my poor frend 
Wilkeson would with many others throughout 
the land, respond with Cato ‘mid their tears : 
i 
“Thanks to the gods! my boy has done his duty ; 

Welcome. inv son! There set him down, iy friends, 

Full in my sight. that [may view at leisure 

The bloody corpse, and count those glorious wounds. 

How beautiful is death when earned by virtue! 

Who would not be that south’ What pity ‘tis 

That we can die but once to save our country | 

Why sits this seiness on your brow, my friend? 

I should have blushed if Cato’s house had stood 


Secure, and Hourishet in a civil war 


These were but passing incidents, but they 
go to show that those who fought and tell, died 
not without the Instinctive consolation that their 
honor was vindicated—that whatever had be- 
fallen or might befall. the Army of the Potomac. 
henceforth their eourage and devotion to conn- 
trv and principle stood redeemed? before the 
world. And a nobler pen than mine has de- 
voted their sublime heroism in most eloquent 
phrase, to the admiration and gratitude of the 
ages. 

All this must be impartial history record. 
Aud yet the exactions of trath demand the 
contession that the battle of Gettysburg was 
barren of all those decisive results w hich should 
have been secured by its tearful sacrifices. Troe 
our army was battle-worn. foot-sore, weary and 
halftamished, vet had a single corps been left 
to suecor the wounded and bury the dead, how 
eladiy would the remainder have precipitated 
themselves upon the defeated and retreating 
foe. 

lc is due to truth to say that our entire “fol- 
lowing up,” P irtook more of the semblance of 
some friend]v escort. than a determined effort 
to annihilate a foe. And what shall be said of 
the crossing of the swollen river, wheretor the 
first time it seemed that Providence was inter- 
posing for us! All day on Saturday, Saturday 
night, Sunday. Sunday night and Monday. ina 
panic, lest we should attack was the disergan- 
ize mob of Lee pushed across falling waters. 
Inelegant as was the comparison, did not thp 


| foundest gratitude. 
the duty imposed upon us as a nation, to extend | 


Ruskin was magaanimous enough to praise as | loving pen, for never did braver men so suffer | 


President state the whole case, when he said, | Currituck Sound. The long train of wagons to 
“it reminded him of nothing so much asa good, | accompany the main column was ordered to be 
old house dame ‘shoo-shooing’ her geese across | in readiness by daylight the next morning, and 
a pond.” lastly a court martial was convened to try the 
But here, to-night, as these men stand shiver- prisoners in our possession, now numbering 
ing around their camp-fires, or on their weary about twenty. Of these eight were found 
rounds, a united solid barrier of flesh and blood guilty of various offences and ordered to be 
for the protection of the citadel of our nation- taken to Norfolk, two were retained as hostages, 
ality, 1 protest against the aspersion and the the guerrilla Was sentenced to death, and the 
feeling. too often indulged, that the grand Army rest were ordered to be discharged. The fol- 
of the Potomac has been, and is, and ever will lowing morning the pickets were called in, and 
be, impatient of results. A nobler, truer body the column moved, and in the midst of'a drench- 
of men do not anywhere “keep step to the mu- ing rain the place was evacuated, having been 
sic of the Union.” Never have they failed held six days. 
their leader in all that has been required of About noon, the sun coming out, a halt was 
them. Let the country bless them with its pro- ‘ordered. The General and his staff rode for- 
‘ward toa small unfinished building designed 
for a post office, standing upon a knoll at a 


LOYALTY IMPLIES OBLIGATIONS AS WELL cross-roads. Sufficient boards and laths were 
AS PRIVILEGES. knocked off to afford an unobstructed view of 


: ae . _ the proceedings trom two sides, when one of the 
ne > as take . = sanshaie o. , 7 

Gene ral Butler has taken military possession officers, producing a cord, tied a hangman's 

_ of the gas-works at Norfolk, for the purpose of knot at one end of it, and, standing upon the 


lighting that city and also of using the super- head of an empty cider-barrel, made the other 
: fast to one of the joists overhead. After con- 
siderable experimenting, the barrel was made 
5 to serve for both the seatfold and the drop, be- 
that he interfered with their constitutional rights. ing ingeniously balanced upon one of the tloor- 


fluous material to establish gas-works at Fort 


, Monroe. The directors thereupon complained | 


The General disposes of them in the following Umbers, and held in place by a wedge which 
could be instantly removed. From this to one 
of the windows a board was laid, and thence 
another to the ground outside, forming an in- 
roe. Va: Déc. 29. 1868 clined plane. Meanwhile, most ot the oflicers 
: ney RAs | had ridden forward and tied their horses to the 
GENERAL :—I have received your commu- tence of an adjacent farm-house, whose inmates 
nication,of the 24th of December, to A. T. M., had closed the window-blinds, and a crowd of" 
Cooke, Esq., chairman of the stockholders’, colored soldiers encircled the building, watchine 
| meeting of the Norfolk Gas Company, cover-. in silence these ominous proceedings. Lieut.- 
| ing the letter of Mr. Cooke to yourself, relat- | Col. Shurtlitf, of the oth United States, was 
ing to the taking of the Norfolk Gas Works by appointed spiritual adviser to the criminal, and 
‘the military authorities of the United States, went back with a guard to brine him to the 
and beg that you will forward him this commu- place of execution. "When informed that he 
| nieation in reply. had but a few minutes to live, and was counsel- 
“Mr. Cooke claims for the Gaslight Company | ed to improve this time in making his peace 
| that they possess very valuable works, for which with God, he dropped upon his inees in the 
| they now claim large compensation from the road, and prayed: *O, merciful) Father, look 
| government; that the majority of the stock- down upon me! O,mercitul Father, look dowa 
| holders have duly contormed to the require- upon me!” ‘These words alone he repeated a 
' ments of General Order No. 49, and that the hundred times, until the acting Chaplain stop- 
company were about putting the works inorder ped him. He then rose to his feet, walked up 
when they were taken by the government for the inclined board with a firm step, at the pout 
military purposes, in violation of the constitu- of the bayonets of the colored guard, advanced 
tional rights of the stockholders. quickly to the head of the cider-barrel, and 
“It will be observed, first, that until within a) stood “under the noose. This being placed 
few days the majority of the stockholders have around his neck, Colonel Shurtliff invoked the 
acknowledged and are known as having been throne of grace in behalf ot the guilty wreteh. 
in rebellion against the government of the As the word “Amen” dropped from. his lips, 
United States, and as having endeavored to. the General, who had taken charge ot the drop, 
| overthrow that constitution about which now pulled the wedge—the barre] tipped, the wuer- 
_ they so glibly talk, and have only just now taken rilla dropped. He was a man ot about thirty, 
| the oath of allegiance to that government which a rough, stout fellow, was dressed in homespun, 
they have sought to destrey, in conformity to. and looked the very ideal of a guerrilla. He 
the requirements of a military order. And died of strangulation, his heart not ceasing to 
' even now, under these peculiar circumstances, beat for twenty minutes. Thena slip of paper 
| with the oath fresh in their mouths—in a com-) was pinned to his back, on which the General 
munication from the stockholders te the agents had previously written: This guerrilla hanged, 
of the government, with their claims of new-) by order ot’ Brig-Gen. Wild. Daniel Brieht, of 
| fledged rights frequently repeated, the word Pasquotank County.” And the body was lett 
| loyalty or allegiance to the government never hanging there, a warning to all passing bush- 
finds place. They say that they have conform- whackers. z a 
ed to the requirements of General Order No. Eneamping that night near River Bridge, 
49. That order requires of them nothing, and the next morning the ‘prisoners and the long 
| more than one of them have said, as Lam in- contraband train, with the cavalry and artille 
formed and believe that they took the oath to ry, were seut forward to Nortolk, when Gen. 
save their property, and that they claim—not Wild started with the remainder of his brigade 
that they are loyal—but that they have taken for Indiantown, 15 miles distant, in Camden 
out a protection. county, at which point Col. Draper had been 
“Such men, loval with lip-service only, so far ordered to join him. In ne portion of the 
as Tam concerned, have few constitutional rights South had [seen more maenificent plantations. 
which I teel much inelined to respect. When Here the work of “canvassing” bevan in ear- 
they become loyal in heart as on lip, and speak nest, and the march of the colored. troops was 
of taking the oath of allegic nce to their coun- that of an army of liberation. The first planta- 
try, not as a requirement, but as a duty, it will tion to which we came belonged to a man 
be time enough to discuss their constitutional named Ferreree. Fourteen slaves were foynd 
)vights. If their property is as valuable as they in the negro quarters. “Would they go with 
| claim it, why have the company lett it to go toius?” “Yeu” A squad of men, detailed for 
ruin for many months, without any attempt on the purpose, found a cart under the shed, to 
their part to put the gas works in operation and which a horse, caught in the pasture, was har- 
light the city 2 Dil their rebellious proclivities nessed, the furniture belonging to the slaves 
overcome even their love of gain, so that they was piled into it, the women and children were 
were willing to sacrifice their property rather placed on the top, and the first team of the con- 
, than to aid the government of the United States traband train took its place im the procession. 
_ by lighting it, in protecting their city from the Meanwhile detachments were sent ahead to 
robber, the burglar and the incendiary ? Is it) every visible farmhouse to repeat this opera- 
not true that they have refused the military au- tion, and have the slaves ready to fall in by the 
thorities of the United States, more than once, time the rear guard should come along. Wher- 
to light the city, and continued in that refusal ever a team could be found it was borrowed or 
until after they were informed that the works taken for the benefit of such slaves as shoud 
were to be seized upon for that purpose, and not be turtunate enough to have masters own- 
the government had incurred expenses in that, ing any. Sometimes, to save their teams, the 
behalf ? planters would volunteer to bring their slaves 
‘ “I should be quite inclined, as an act of jus- along, which proposition the General invariably 
tice, to promise them in the future a monthly aceepted. While this was going on, the farnas 
average rent equal to what they have received were foraged to some extent. Geese, chickens 
for the past nine months, as a compensation and turkeys everywhere abounded, aud the in- 
| from the government for the use of their works. habitants being all “secesh,” the men were per- 
| ‘Their chairman talks of the ceonomical man- mitted to help themselves. On arriving at a 
agement of the company as compared with the house, the front windows and doors would inva- 
prospective management of the government, riably be found closed, when the men would 
| and he certainly ought to be quite satisfied if) rush at once to the rear, and overrun the premi- 
he is assured from the government the same! ses like so many ants, bringing away canteens 
rent which he had received under his own man- | {ull of milk, bridles for the “spare horses, and a 
agement. Exactly what will be done is this; few similar articles. 
| the works will be put in repair, more economi- | * * * * * * * * 
cally by twenty per cent. than the estimate! The material results of the raid) may be 
which was made tor the company for the repair summed up as tollows:—Between 20007 and 
of the works. They will be carried on efficient- | 3000 slaves were released from bondage, with 
ly and economically, so that the city of Norfolk whom were taken along about 350 Ox, horse 
| will be fully lighted, and its peace and qniet in) and mule teams, and ‘from 50 to 75. saddle 
| the darkness of the night be assured, until it is | horses, some of them valuable animals. ‘The 
made certain that, in ease of an attack upon! euerrillas lost 13 killed and wounded, 10 dwell- 
the city of Norfolk, the rebel proclivities of the | ng houses, with many thousand bushels of corn 
owners will not leave the city in darkness, as a belonging to them were burned, beside the two 
, neans of impairing the detenee made by the distilleries; four of their camps were destroyed, 
' United States forces, and when the owners have | and one of theie number was haneed: and 100 
by their works, and not by their lips, convinced | rifles, uniforms, infantry equipments, &e., fell 
the military authorities that they can rely upon into our hands as spoils, with a loss on part ot 
their loyalty for aid in repelling an invasion of! the brigade, of 12 killed and wounded and 4 
the rebels, and a keeping up of the works to’ man taken prisoner. Besides this 14 rebel pris- 
aid usin that behalf; then, and not until then, oners and 4 hostages-were broueht in. A com- 
| willthe works be returned to their custody. In paratively small number of men were enlisted— 
| the meantime accurate accounts will be kept of pot more than 100 in all—a laree proportion of 
j the receipts and expenditures, and the excess the able-bodied slaves having previously left. 
of profits, which no doubt will be considerable. their masters, the facilities tor escaping being 
will be paid to those who are loyal in the sense especially great in’ the region visited. In re- 
of the word as understood by loyal men. ward to its moral and political results, however, 
“You are at liberty, General, if you please, | the importance of the raid cannot be overesti- 
to cause this communication to be published tor | mated. 
the intormation of other citizens, if any in Nor- | 
folk, who stand in like case. were completely panie-stricken. Scores of fam- 
“Lhave the honor to be, very respectfully, ilies, for ne cause but a suilty conscience, fled 
yours, Bb. F. Burver, into the swamps on their appromel, Never was 
“Major-General Commanding. a region thrown into such commotion by a raid 
“To Brigadier-General James Barnes, Com- before. Proud scions of chivalry, accustomed 
manding at Norfolk.” ji |to claim the most abject obedience trom their 
ae ELAINE OD AE slaves, literally fell on their knees betore these 
A NEGRO RAID. armed and uniformed blacks and begeed for 
Invasion of North Carolina by Gen. Wild’s Colored their lives. [ was frequently asked how I, a 
Battalions. citizen, dared to trust myself among such incar- 
The success which crowned the late expedi- nate demons. “What shall [do to be saved 2° 
tion of Col. Draper, of the Second North Caro- Was the question asked on every side. 
lina (colored) regiment, to Princess Anne er would the brigade enter aneighborhood than 
County, resulting in the enlistment of a large Gen. Wild's quarters would be by sieged by those 
number of recruits, the release from bondage Wishing to take the oath of allegiance and se- 
of hundreds of slaves, the diseomfiture of cure the protection of the Government. Their 
euerriilas and the capture of their chief, indue- slaves might all go—they would aive them up 
ed Gen. Wild, the commander of the colored willingly —only let their lives and property be 
troops In thisdepartment, with the approbation protected, Union meetings were held in sev~ 
of Major Gen. Butler, to plan a raid of a simi- eral places, and delezations sent to Gen. Wild, 
lar character, but on a much more extensive proposing to do anything sto be saved.” One 
scale, bevond our lines into North Carolina. set of resolutions was signed by filty-nine plant- 
This plan was in one respect entirely original. ers, and another by SEFENLY-SIX, while the 4 
The success of a raid is usaally made todepend turn of the expedition wee pres wreke di and fol- 
upon the secresy with which it is undertaken lowed by hundreds of North ( arolinians. hasten- 
and the rapidity with which it is exeeuted—a_ ing to Nortolk to obtain certificates ot their loy- 
dasti Into the Gnemy’s country, rest wotiere:/ al y. One hundred aud twenty veh les crossed 
” But Gen. Wild resolved Great Bridge in a single day, containing per- 
thither tor this laudable pur- 
of 60,000 biacks could march 
“rebeldom to the other 


letter. ro 
“Headquarters Eighteenth Army Corps, Dept. of 
Virgmta and North Carolina, Fortress Mon- 


The counties invaded by the colored troops 


No SOO 


and a hasty return. ; 
to be absent a month, to oceupy and evacuate sons Journe ving 
towns at his leisure, relying upon a novel spe- pose. An ariny 
cies of strategy and the bayonets of his sable from one end ot 
braves to recross our lines in safety when his without opposition, the terror they would: in- 
work should be accomplished. Colles ting his spire making them invincible. Well might the 
available forees—about 7800 men—at two inhabitants universally adnut, as they did, that 
points, the intrenched camp four miles from slavery Was dead there, and that North Car- 
Nortolk. and a point conveniently distant trom olina would rejoin the [ niou as a free state, for 
Portsmouth. the columns marched at daslight the march of the colored brigade over the seil, 
leaving so secretly that your cousecrated it ever more to freedom. With re- 

» ouls representative of yard to the guerrillas, [ am reliably intormed 
that they have left this part of the state. The 
severe Chastiscment thev and their friends re- 
ceived from Gen. Wild rendered a longer stay 
not advisable. Tlad every one of these seoun- 
drels captured been hanged, and the house of 
every other one burned, sach organizations 
would long ago have ceased toexist. To have 
driven the guerrillas trom this section of North 
Carolina, to bave effectually extinguished sla- 
very there forever, to have induced all the in- 
habitants to take the oath of allegiance, is a 
trinity of results due to this raid. 


alinost 


on the oth 
correspoaden 
» movement. 


the press aware of 
* * * 2 * 


* * 

A gran exped'tion to Hu-ford, in conjune- 
tion with Capt Fiauser’s gun! 
been abandoned through a misunderstanding, 
toe surrounding region having been cleared of 
shives, the guerrillas effectaaliv chastised, Gen. 
Wild's mission in Eiizabeth City had been ful- 
filled, ond preparations were made to evacuate 
the place, the steamer Coleman and three 
schooners were loaded with contrabands and 
their etlects, and a final contribution sent tothe 
flourishing colony on Roanoke Island. ‘Two 
hundred men, under command of Capt. Frve, 
were sent to a point near the mouth ot the Pas 
quotank, with orders to scour the country to 


wats. hav ing 


All quiet and weather cold im the Army of 
the Potomac. Five deserters are tou be execut- 
ed on the 29th inst. 
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FROM FLORIDA. 
bel Property for Taxes—Resuscitation 
St. Augustine—The Poor Whites. 
“AuGusTINE, Fla., Dec. 24,1863. | 
Bee Of real estate in this city under the | 
evenue law, according to public no-- 
through the loyal press of this State, | 
uthorized organs in Washington, D., | 
off last Monday morning. But very | 
» original owners of the property were 
either to pay their taxes or purchase | 
e sale. For nearly three centuries | 
as been owned and inhabited ly the 
its of old Spanish families, who made 
stension to aristocratic breeding and | 
nd who always wielded not a little in- | 
n affairs of both Church and State. | 
put exception were slaveholders—all | 
the right Divine to traflic in human | 
in the early history of the country 
sctly or indirectly interested in the | 
Je, and now in this country and in 
ration, true to the traditions of the past, | 
tively engaged in or strongly in sym- | 
th the present Rebellion, the chief ob- | 
nich has been officially avowed to be | 
fption and perpetuation of that diaboli- , 
*. Scarcely a Spaniard or a descend- 
Spaniard can be found in this State or 
thern State who has heartily espoused 
of the Union and the nation. With 
‘ption of G. N. Papy, the owner and 
r of the Florida House, I have heard | 
v of no enterprising property-holder of 
i iescent whose loyalty to the Union is | 
ime uestion. 
irs, therefore, were shed, and no ex- 
mm of regret heard, last Monday, when | 
| mansions, bearing the marks of cen- | 
their crumbling walls, were offered | 
iblic sale on the baleony of the old | 
suse, looking out upon the old Spanish | 
» the highest bidder. Massachusetts 
- York, IHinois and Wisconsin, were | 
either in the persons of loyal soldiers 
wising capitalists, to bid for these old 
Call a@l this speculation if you please, 
Copperhead journals denounce it as | 
ase. I venture to say that the men | 
chased property in this city last Mon- 
u do more to advance the interests of 
/ and State in five years than the orig- 
= nrictors did throughout their entire 
Fim, * Augustine was dead and buried be- 
f rown ruins before the war. 
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This sale | 
weep: Internal Revenue Law will restore 
e, health and prosperity. Where now 

he through narrow streets and climb 
ering eld coquina walls, wide avenues, 
with beautiful cottages and elegant 

3, will soon stretch out in every diree- 


igustine has always been the favorite 
wr Northern invalids seeking a genial 
Even during the hot Summer months, | 
planters from the interior of Georgia | 
th Carolina have always sought the sea | 
t this point, and found the months of 
d August less oppressive than at the 
ble watering places of the North. A 
mmercial point it can never*be while 
vor of Fernandina and the mouth of the 
1 remain open; but a most delightful 
rr gill who love the Southern clime, or 
compelled to resort to it to secure 
‘alth, at will ever be: and now that it 
sed into the hands ot Northern soldiers 
italists, new buildings, with all the at- 
Northern lmprovements, will arise on 
de. 
amount derived from sale by the Gov- 
t, was nearly 325,000, About all the 
of any value in the city, passed into 
ession of either the Government or pri- 
lividuals. ‘The large mansion of Judie 
h, one of the boldest and most notorious 
in the State, was sold for $2,300. This 
y he would not have sold for five times 
ount. 
if the past few days much loyal senti- 
as been developed in the eastern and 


i n sections of the State. ‘Two weeks 
bade Rebel Gen. Finnegan, commanding 
& ces tor the detense ot Florida, made a 
4 ion upon the inhabitants east of the St. 
, for 2.000 cattle. These poor people, 
ey already been robbed almost to the point 
he stion, determined to resist the effort to 


their cattle, and accordingly organiz- 
uselves into small parties, and at night 
uiectly down the bank of the river, and 
ed all the flats and scows furnished by 
‘eel Quartermaster. this very 
york was accomplished many of these 
sople have come within our lines, begging 
o defend themselves, and representing 
¢ greatest dissatisfaction exists through- 
h Eastern and Western Florida with the 
Government. A comparatively small 
hey say, could drive every armed Rebel 
ie State. ’ 


Since 


Se A ig ag 


St. Augustine correspondent of the Eve- 
‘ust Says Upon the same point: 
whatever may come, Florida has delib- 
set her face avainst slavery and the 
viders’ despotism, and looks hopefuliy toa 
abounding with the blessings of freedom. 
the federal authority will at no distant 
restored over every rood ot her soil, and 
erty and order expel the rule of the bully 
w bowie knife, no one who has watched 
urse of our people, or studied the logie of 
~can for amoment doubt. Florida, the 
to secede, was carried out of the Unton 
by the influence of a tew unscrupulous 
ians Who cared nothing at all for the wiil 
people, but has never been wholly under 
wer ofthe Richmond authorities. The 
part ot the State, including the important 
yn ot Key West and the forts on the Tor- 
has never thrown off tis allegiance, but 
mstantly maintained the federal authority, 
rosome tune past almost the entire coast 
state has been in possession of our forces. 
rover our troops have penetrated, thes 
Mee deen most cordially welcomed by the peo- 
; and itas this tact which encourages the 
\ “that the present movement tor recon- 
tion will be entirely successtul. 


























fae Massachusetts can be allowed to recruit in 
ta, she will have these men in the field in 
pmnth: 


on will have them about six months later. 


it the prohibition continues, Mr. 


MISSOURI MATTERS 
wonder rebel sympathizers in’ this eity 
state love Geen. Schofield. His otheers 
lowly undoing much of Gen. Curtis's good 
J and some ot Gen. Hatleck’s sentences of 
shment, Mrs. Fanny Ceons and 
s Schacttler, have lately been revoked, and 
to return trom Dixie. This 
is notorigus one of the worst original 
lsin St. Louts, and his return trom Dixie 
yermissian of the Provost-Marshal is an in- 
to every loyal citizen. He defended the 
ite-men’s conduct in throwing out a Seces- 
flag in February, 1861, and with bluster- 
thre 1 loud voice detied any 
rhuian down :” this, too. in a 
Lwhere armed rebols were assembled in 
house to menace Union men. Later he led 
ng of minute-men. who stopped a horse-car 
doand sash of a 
“sb to be alone, for 


agvamnst 


he tier is allowed 


as 


Ws am + q— 


to take it 


tor ib}y SULZ4 d the sWor 
man soldier, who chan 
h offense he has never been pumshed, 


gh incheted for robbery by the Grand .Jurv. 


ts the sty le af rebels who are favored now 
us Dep irtment. Low long shail suchthings 


i nsiderable anxtetv is manifested concern- 
i the canse of the delay 
al of Gen. Schofield. ” 
President has d 
given to the st 


is § 


in the promised re- 
No doubt is felt that 
ided to remove him, and 
ry that Mr. Lincoln 


; » 4) 
acy to compel tie 


redif 
entered into ‘ 
licals In the Senate to contirm his nomina- 
as Major-General, in erder to secure his 
oval from this Department. The Presi- 
t has given assurances to Senator Br 
other Missourians that the Missouri tronbic 
ll be adjusted to the satisfaction of the Radi- 
Nothing more is needed from Mr. Lin- 
m, but it ascravating to have this delay 
ile the conservatives and Copperheads are 
cocting schemes against the Radicals) The 
wval of Schofield will, itis confidently be- 
ed, unsettle the foundation ef the so-called 
nservative- Emancipation party in the Legis- 
ure, and thus has political consequences of 
‘at importance. 


a& cConspn 
H 


wn 


ls 


how, but it leaves Blair in a dilemma. 


wants his Major-Generalship and he wants a , 
entire disloyal press ofthe North was loud in 


the Post-Office Department. 


| Wait to hear the voice of the people ? 


The negro enlistment business has settled 


! 
| down into the most commonplace, slow-coach 


affair. A few negroes are received (or were 
when the trains run) every day, but the com- 
parison between what is being done and what 
ought to be done is very unfavorable to the offi- 
cers in charge of the work. The evidence ac- 
cumulates that no facilities are afforded to col- 
ored men to enlist. A parade is made by the 
Copperheads of the refusal of the Provost-Mar- 
shal in one case to enlist slaves against their 
will, simply to please their masters. If the ex- 
ample cited were rigidly examined, it would 
turn out the master is a Secessionist, and the 
negroes have an objection to giving him achance 
to make $300 in compensation money from the 
Government. 

Yesterday’s snow sadly prevented the pub- 
lic demonstration of the colored population of 
this city in honor of the first anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Arrangements 
were made for a parade of colored troops, and 
the line of march was laid down through streets 
where the Secession residents are the thickest. 
The joke of the day is naming Gen. Schofield 
as the Grand Marshal of this parade, especially 
as the General has such an antipathy to color- 
ed people that he does notyallow them to enter 
his headquarters. Look gut, however, for an 
attempt to make capital dut of this “sarkasm” 
by claiming Schofield as a friend of the colored 
race. 

Gen. Blair is still in town, and the public 
has no information as to what course he intends 
to pursue in the claim to a seat in Congress. 
Probably, Samuel Knox will get the seat any- 


He 


seat in Congress. The first 1s a sure thing, but 
the other is n't—yet the latter is the oldest 
pet, and has peculiar charms for such a_politi- 
cian as Gen. Blair. The political status of the 
General is the same as that of his brother in 
Ile is fast ripen- 
ing into sympathy with the efforts to break 
down the President by attacking all his radical 
war measures.—.V. Y. Tribune. 





LEARN OF YOUR ENEMY. 
The Evening Post says: 
In 1850, while the notorious Sonthern Con- 


Tue JoHNson’s ISLAND PLot.—Full con-! to see Wood at the head of such a committee, 


firmation of the statements relative to the plot 


aiming at the release of the rebel prisoners on | 


Johnson’s Island, is given officially by Mr. Mal- 


lory, the Secretary of the rebel gavy. The | 


following is an extract from the report: 


“During the months of July and August, I 
sent 27 commissioned officers and 40 trustwor- 
thy petty officers to the British Provinces, with 


' orders to organize an expedition, and co-operate 


with army officers in an attempt to release the 


Confederate prisoners confined on Johnson’s Isl-_ 


and, in Lake Erie. From time to time I learn- 
ed that the arrangements made were such as 
to insure the most complete success. A large 


amount of money had been expended, and just | 


as our gallant naval officers were about to set 


sail on this expedition, the English authorities | 


gave information to the enemy, and thus pre- 
vented the execution of one of the best planned 
enterprises of the present war.” 





The colored soldiers prove to be a very effi- 
cient force against guerrillas, and we are glad 
to see them on their track. These soldiers 
know the country infested by the guerrillas so 
well, and the character of the robbers and as- 
sassins so perfectly, that they are admirably 


| qualified for the work of their extermination. 


We take the above from the Doston Post, 
of Monday last. 


| the Post and Courier, would hardly have dared 
| to confess that the black man possessed any 


soldierly traits whatever. On the contrary, the 


its opposition to the employment of loyal 
| blacks in any capacity under the Government, 


| the raising of colored regiments. 


vention was in session at Nashville, Judge , 
| policy of the war, and the prospective action of 


Sharkey, of Mississippi, spoke in opposition to 
certain resolutions—subsequently adopted and 


made the platform of the Convention. He ob- | 


jected that “the resolutions took new ground, 


and members were not informed as to the wish- 
es of the people whom they professed to repre- 
sent, and who might disapprove their action. 
He preferred to wait and be governed by the 
vox populi.” We had hardly taken his seat 
when Senator Hammond, of Georgia, one of the 
haughtiest of the planters, rose to reply. 

“Mr. President,” said he, “why should we 
They are 
at home, employed in their daily avoecations— 
on the farm, in the work-shops, in the count- 
ing-house,in all the busy pursuits of life. They 
have no time to investigate these grave matters 
and form opinions upon them. We are the 
leaders of the people. Let us act for them. It 
will be time enough to hear them when they in- 
terpose objections to what we do.” 

We need just such leaders at the North—not 
men who shall be always looking over their 
shoulders to see how near them follows the lit- 
tle squad of bar-room politicians whom they re- 
gard as the people ; but men who, in sympathy 
with the great heart of the people, can feel its 
throb betore the purpose finds utterance and 
echo back its thoughts in the shape of deeds. 
Such men alone are worthy of the name of 


leaders in revolutionary times. 


GENERAL SCHOFIELD. 

Tt seems from the following paragraph from 
a Washington letter in the Evening Jost, that 
the President makes the fulliiment of his pro- 
mise to remove an incompetent commander to 
turn upon the action of the Senate upon his 
We trust the 
Senate will not be dragooned into any such con- 


nomination as Major-General. 


cession, even if Jim Lane leads; but will put 
the responsibility of retaining Schofield where 
it belongs. 

Three or four weeks ago the President as- 
sured a prominent Senator that he had compos- 
ed all the ditheulties in) Missouri.” The Sena- 
tor took it for granted at the time, that if was 
arranged that General Schofield should resign 


» his command and that General Rosecrans should 


take his place. But the President is very nat- 
urally anxious that the man whom he has nom- 
inated major-general twice should be confirmed 
by the Senate, and he waits, before accepting 
the offer of Schofield to resign, to see it the 
Senate will confirm the nomination. I believe 
trom what I hear that he will not remove him 
from his present command should the Senate 
reject him. Betore the holidays adjournment 
the feeling was strongly against Schofield in the 
Senate, but there has been a change since, and 
it is now reported that 
Kansas, who was one of Schofield’s most per- 
sistent opponents, is now ready to grant the de- 
sire of the President and vote tor the confirma- 
thon. 





THE FOOD QUESTION AT THE SOUTH. 


Letter From the Rebel Secretary of War. 

The following letter from the rebel Secre- 
tary of War to the Quartermaster-General, in 
reference to the ditheulties of furnishing sup- 
plies to the rebel army, has just found its way 
into print. : 
“CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, WAR 

DreraniM@enr, Ricuaonp, Va., November 

14, 186035. 

“General: Your letter enclosing a eommnu- 
mieation trom Larkin Smith, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, stating that many of the tarm- 
ers ot Warren, Franklin and Johnson counties. 
North Carolina, refuse to pay the tax in kind 
by delivering the government's tenth at the 
depots established by vou, and that many others 
are known to have concealed a portion of their 
erain and productions, and attempted to destroy 
all evidence of the amount produced by them, 
h is ber n reeerved. 

“It it true that law requires farmers to de- 
liver their tenths at depots not more than eight 
miles trom the place of production: but your 
published order requesting them, for the pur- 
tsupplying the immediate wants of the 
army, to deliver at the depots named, althouga 
ata greater distance than eight miles, and offer- 
ing te pay tor the transportation in’ excess of 
that distance, is so reasonable that no good citi- 
zen would retuse to comply with it. : 

“You will, theretore, promulgate an addition 
to your former order, requiring producers to 
deliver their quotas at the depots nearest to 
them by a specified day, and notitving them 
that in case of their refusal or neglect to eom- 
ply therewith, the government will provide the 
necessary transportation at the expense of the 
delinquents, and collect said expense by an 
immediate levy on their productions, caleulat- 
ing their value at the rates allowed in cases of 
Impressinent. 

“Ifit becomes necessary to furnish transpor- 
tation, the necessary teams, &e., 
must be impressed as in ordinary cases. 

“Al persons detected in secreting articles 
subject to the tax, or in deceiving as to the 
1 be made to 


such property 


pose t 


teamsters, 


quantity produced by them, shou! 
ft confiscation of all 


sulicr the 


found belonging to them. 

‘The people in the counties nam 
taet nearly all the Western counties of that 
evinced a disposith n to vavil 
at, and even resist the measures of the govern- 
nent, and itis quite time that they, and all 
othe: s similarly disposed, should be dealt by 
with becoming rigom. Now that our energies 
are taxed to the utmost to subsist our armies, it 
will not do to be dettauded of this much-needed 
tax. If necessary, force must be employed tor 
Let striking examples be made 
of a tew of the rogues, and I think the rest will 
respond promptly. Yours, Xe. 

“JaMes AL Senpox, Sccretary of War. 
“General A. C. Myers.” ; 


d, and in 





state, have ever 


‘ 1 “ 
its collection, 


Senator Jim Lane, of 


_ and that each state for itself adopted the Con- | 


and was especially bitter in its opposition to 
A year hence 
the Post will occupy decent positions. 


—— + &-- — 


CONGRESS. 





Senators and Representatives stilk continue 
to present resolutions on the topics affecting the 


the government in view of its termination.— 
Here isa specimen of one of the copperhead 
species proposed in the Senate : 


Mr. Carlile, of Virginia, offered resolutions 
setting forth that this is a compact of states, 


stitution of the United States, as it did its own 
Constitution ; that, in the operation of its pow- 
ers, itis federal not national, and ‘in extent it 
is national, not federal; that it is not compe- 
tent in the President. or any military command- 
er in any state, to impose obligations interfer- 
ing with the state laws; that the Government 
was for the protection of minorities, and that 
there was no such power as the war power 
known to the Government of the United States 
outside of the Constitution; that it is the duty 
of the people to put the rebellion down, and that 


| the whole powers of the government should be 


used, not against the states as such, but against ' 


| the armies of the rebels. 


Mr. Howe (Union) of Wisconsin, has sub- 
mitted a resolution setting forth the fact that 
many officers and soldiers of the United States 
are held captive in rebel prisons, at Richmond 
and vicinity, which the intamous rebel authori- 
ties refuse to exchange, except at the sacrifice 
of our negro troops, and which persons they 
are unable to provide for properly, therefore 
authorizing the President of the United States 
to call out one million of volunteers, to serve 
for ninety days, to effect the release of all such 
prisoners, and plant our flag on all the rebel 
prisons, and calling on General U.S. Grant to 
command, and, at the end of the session ot Con- 
gress, Which shall be ordered to terminate on 
the Ist of March, all members of either House, 
under fitiy years of age, shall be sworn into the 
military service, Xc. 

Mr. Blaine of Ma., (Union) has offered a 
resolution directing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to ascertain and report the amount of debt 
incurred by the several states in their efforts to 
suppress the insurrection, and declaring, as the 
jadgment of the House, that all such debts 
ought, ultimately, to be assumed and liquidated 
by the General Government. 

Mr. Baldwin, of Massachusetts, introduced 
the following preamble and resolution, namely: 

Whereas, The organized treason having its headquarters at 
Richmond, exists in detiant violation of the Federal Consti- 


tution, and has po claim to be treated otherwise than as an 
outlaw ; 


Wie reas, This!Richmond combination of conspirators and 


One year ago such papers as | 


| the resolutions were laid on the table. 


} 


following : 


Whereas, The burdens of government should be made to 
fall nearly as equal as possible on all parts of the country; 
and whereas, the Southern portion has contnbuted but little 
In means and money toward the sup; of the government ; 
and whereas, for every black man enlisted in the South. some 
man from the overburdened North will be exempted from the 
draft ; and whereas, the only way to effect this is to get the 
black man ; it is therefore duly declared to be the sense of 
this House that the government should use strenuous efforts 
to procure those used as slaves in rebel territory. by civing 
them fuil pay and bounties as to other soldiers, and guaran- 
tee them freedom at once on enlistment. 


—— <2 + &- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue Mutiny at Fort Jackson.—A cor- 
respondent of the New York Times writes from 


Fort Jackson, La., dating his letter on Christ- | 


‘mas day, and gives the following account of 

|the mutiny in the negro regiment on the 9th 
] 

ult.: 


“On the day named, ten of the men were 
observed by Lieut. Col. Benedict coming in 
from beyond the guard lines. He askéd them 
| by what authority they did so, and they replied 
, that permission had been given them by the 
Sergeant of the guard. This proved to bea 
| falsehood, and the lieutenant colonel, in a fit of 
anger, seized a teamster’s whip, and gave each 
of them ‘a half dozen, well laid on.’ This was 
between three and four o'clock. The drum 
major took up the quarrel, and spread disaffec- 
tion among the men, and by eight o'clock had 
about one hutdred men ripe for revolt. The first 
| that the officers knew of the mutiny was hearing 
the drum major order the men to ‘fall in and 
load their guns.’ Then began a scene of wild 
uproar and confusion. Guns were rapidly dis- 
charged, most ot’ them in the air, although some 
shots passed through the officers’ quarters, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Benedict’s tent was burned. 
|The steamer suffolk, lying at the wharf, was 


searched and fired into by the mutineers, who | 


hoped to kill ,Lieut. Col. Benedict. How he 
made his escape I know not, but he did succeed 
in getting to New Orleans. About half of the 
rioters soon unloaded their pieces and went to 
their quarters, but for one whole night the camp 
Was in possession of the insurgents. The next 
day moral power prevailed over brute force, the 
rioters returned to their duty, and the ringlead- 
ers were arrested. I know of few istances of 
moral courage greater than that displayed by 
the officers in arresting thirteen of the insur- 
gents and confiding them to the custody of their 
companions. When we remember the educa- 
tion of these men, on plantations, where the in- 
‘former is eteraally disgraced among his fellows, 
and where each aids the other in all his efforts 
to escape, we must award no little praise to 
these oflicers for their confidence in the disci- 
pline of their troops—a confidence which was 
not misplaced. 

There can be but little doubt that the princi- 
pal offenders will be sentenced and promptly 
executed, Of course, such an execution, done 
by their own fellows, will convey a terrible les- 
son to the whole Corps d’ Atrique.” 


A Bearpiess Hrro.—A correspondent of 
the Transcript in Grant’s Army relates the fol- 
lowing: 
| We have with us here to-day a hero. Not 

Major General Grant, or Major General Thom- 
has, or Major General Hooker, but Sergeant 
Johnny Clem, of the 22d Michigan—a very 
handsome bright boy only terelec years old! 
This is his bright history. Tle was born in 
Newark, O. Ife enlisted as a drummer boy at 
the beginning of the war. He was made a 
“marker” in his regiment. At the battle of 


Chickamauga, a rebel colonel rode up to him | 


and ordered him tosurrender. Johnny (being 
short he said he could do it unobserved) cocked 
his gun, at the shonlder. Just as the colonel 
was rushing at him to cut him down, Johnny 
levelled and fired and shot him through the 
heart! For this coolness and bravery he has 
been promoted. 
the story. When he joined the army he could 
neither read nor write, swore and drank like 
an old rowdy. Now he neither swears nor 
drinks, and can read and write. The fact he 
is a bright-eyed, handsome little fellow, of few 
inches, butevery incha soldier, saved from ruin 
and made good and manly by being in the ser- 
vice. He has been promised a 2d leutenant’s 
commission. Is there not some six-footer— 
some young man of leisure in Boston—whom 
Johnny's example will induce to fight for the 
country ? 


Con. 





{0BERT GOULD Suaw.—The interest 


traitors can have no rightful authority over the people of with which the account of the death cf Colonel 


any portion of the National Union. and no warrant for as- 


suming control of the political destiny of the people, of any 


State or section thereof, and no warrant but that of conspir- 
acy and treason for any assumption of authority whatever ; 


therefore, 


Resolved, That any proposition to negotiate with the rebel 
sometimes called the authorities at: 
Richmond, for a restoration of loyalty and order in those 
portions of the Republic which have been disorganized by the 
rebellion, is, in effect. a proposition to recognize the ring- 
leaders of the rebellion as entitled to represent and bind the 
loyal citizens of the United States whom they oppress, and 
to give countenance and support to the pretensions of con- 
and, therefore, every such proposition 


leaders at Richmond, 


spiracy and treason ; 
shouid be rejected without hesitation or delay. 


Mr. Cox of Ohio, moved to lay this excellent 


resolution on the table, but got only 24 votes to 


back him. 
Mr. Hale has assaulted the Secretary ot the 


It passed—veas 102, nays none. 


Navy in a resolution, whose personal  rela- 


tions with the New Ifampshire Senator are said 


to be not pleasant. Ife made a speech on this, 


and was replied to by Senators Doolittle, Grimes 
and Conners, the latter of whom deprecated at- 


tacks on the administration on the parts of its 
triends. 

Mr. Wilson has undertaken to rid the Senate 
of a nuisance after the following manner : 


Whereas, The Hon. Garrett Davis. a Senator from the State 
of Kentucky, did, on the 5th day of January, A.D. 1s64, in- 
troluce into the Senate of the United States a series of reso- 
lutions. in which, among ether things, it is deelared that 
“the people of the North ought te revolt against the war- 
leaders, and take this great matter inte their own hanids.”" 
thereby meaning to incite the people of the United States to 
revolt against the President of the United States, and those 
in authority who support him in the prosecution of the war 
to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution and the 
Union. and to take the prosecution of the war into their own 
hands, Therefore be it 

Reseired, That the said Garrett Davis has, by the introduc- 
tion of the reselutions aforesaid, been guilty of advising the 
people of the United States to treasonable, insurree tionary, 
and rebellious action against the Government of the United 
States, amd of a gross violation of the privileges of the Sen- 
ate. for which cause he is hereby expelled. 

Mr. Davis, in defending himself before the 
Senate, declared that the resolutions drew a 
forced impression from his language. and assailed 
Senator Wilson forthe action of Massachusetts 
citizens in resisting the execution of the kugi- 
tive Slave Act. The subject was passed over. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, has offered a 
resolution that the Secretarv of Warbe. re- 
quested to furnish all information in his posses- 
sion touching the arrest and incarceration of 
certain soldiers of the Ninth Minnesota regi- 
ment by the military autherities of Missouri, at 
Jefferson City. He stated that a negro had 
come into the camp and told the soldiers that 
he was a treedman,. and that his former master, 
a rebel, had gone into the service of the Con- 
tederate Government. He also said that bv 
permission of the commander of the post. Gen. 
Brown. his wite and children were imprisoned 
tor the purpese of being taken South tor sale. 

4 ie te > aa vr: ’ ‘ 
hese soldiers of the Ninth Minnesota, having 
been recently sent down there. considered this 
an outrage. and about forty of them started ont 
tor their rescue. Reaching the depot. they 
tound a train of cars there with the Passengers 
all on board. Thev took the women and chil- 
dren out of the hands of the traders. and deliv- 
ered them over to the husband. Hereupon 
torty of the soldiers were arrested, thrown into 
prison, and remain there now. 


Messrs. Lane. of Kansas, and Brown. of Mis- 
sourt. contirmed these statements, and made 
turther revelations as to the treatment.of anti- 
slavery men inthe department of Missouri. 

Fernando Wood has presented a series of res- 
olutions in the House, stating alleged corrap- 
tions on the part of Gen. Butler and members 
of the Governmeat in the civiland military ser- 


vice. The members not having a disposition 











Shaw at the head of his negro troops was read 
in the papers of the day, must have been vastly 
quickened by Mrs. Gaskell’s narrative in the 
last number of Maemillan. 

Whatever verdict posterity may pass on 
Stonewall Jackson, Robert Gould Shaw will 
be a hero in all time. 

Ifthe admirers of Southern gallantry could 
raise & memorial to the one—could not the 
friends of the North and of freedom contribute 
a memorial to the other? Such a memorial 
would be a gracetul tribute of sympathy at the 
present day, and in the days to come a record 
that there were at least some Englishmen whose 
hearts beat for freedom in that great. str gale ; 
and no nobler epitaph were needed than the 
reply of his enemies to the request for his body : 
“We have buried him with his niggers.” 

I think it only wants a beginning, and I for 
one would be glad of the privilege of contribut 
ing. Lam, &e.—F. in London Daily News. 


Kamen amMena LY.,the King of the Sandwich 
Islands, who has recently died, was born Feb- 
ruary 9, 1834. The Providence Journal says 
he was well educated by missionaries from this 
country, and travelled in Europe. Ile was 
married in 1856, to Miss Emma Rooker, daugh- 
ter ofan English physician. As the fruit of 
this union a son was born in 1858, but he lived 
only ashort time. In 1859 the king attempted, 
in a fit of jealousy, to murder his Secretary. 
He proposed then to abdicate, but was persuad- 
ed to retain his place. He has ever’ been kind 
and courteous to our missionaries. It is thought 
that during the last few vears he has been 
more under the influence of the English clergy- 
men than formerly. It was his uncle, Kame- 
hameha II., who, in 181%, abolished idolatry in 
the islands and introduced) Christianity. The 
name of the sovereign just decea-ed was Alex- 
ander Liholiho. His brother succeeds to the 
throne, and it is announced that no change of 
poliey will take place. The native population 
of the islands ts rapidly wasting away under the 
effects ot “civilization.” 

Se gs 
oPVIEW AL’ > AWrerre 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
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We have no army news of striking interest 
to present this weck. An attempt has been 
made by Gen. Early, with the brigades of Lee, 
Walker, and Rosser, under the command of 
Fitzhugh Lee to capture the Union garrison at 
Petersburg and take possession of Cumberland 
and New-Creck. A few 
thirty-five in all—of Colonel Thoburn’s force, 


empty Wwagons— 
were captured by the rebels on their route trom 
Petersburg. General Kelly gives a_ brief’ ae- 
count of the discomforture of the enemy. in a 
dispatch to Governor Boreman. The Baltimore 
and Ohio’ Railroad is safe, and the trains are 
running regularly. An official document of 
the rebels, laying down the pjans of General 
Early in West Virginia. has fallen into the 
hands of owr troops. It appears from this pa- 
per that General Early was to cut the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad at Martinsburg, and 
by acombination of movements attempt the 
rapture of such Union forces as were between 
Martinsburg and New-Creek. At the latter 
place, Genéral Early, having heard that we 
were concentrating troops at Martinsburg, and 
having been informed that General Averill was 
there with a strong cavalry force, determined 


to alter bis plan. He therefore dispatched 








Mr. Broomall, of Pa., (Union) offered the 


But this is not the whole of 














| Generals Fitzhugh Lee and Rosser to attempt | 
‘the capture of the garrison at Petersburg. | 
Rosser was to try and get into Cumberland, 
and capture or destroy the stores there. They 
both failed, because General Early could not 
re-enforce them with artillery and supplies. 
On the 10th (Sunday), Major Cole’s battalion 
of Maryland Cavalry were attacked by 400 
rebels under Mosby. A severe fight followed, 
resulting in the defeat of the rebels, who lett 
among their dead four commissioned officers. 
Our loss was two killed and eleven wounded. 
Gen. Thomas has issued an order assessing 
| $30,000 on rebel sympathizers living within ten | 
| miles of the recent murder of three soldiers | 
near Mulberry, Tenn., the money to be divided 
' between the families of the soldiers killed. 


Testimony for the prosecution in the case of 
the Chesapeake, closed on the 11th. It was 
| shown that a meeting of captains ani sailors 
was held in St. John, at which Captain Parker | 

tried to get a crew to go to New York to cap- 

ture a vessel, stating that he had a commission 
' from the Confederate government; but he made 
no exhibition to that effect. 


We have dates from Charleston harbor to 
the 8th. On the 7th twenty shells were thrown 
into the city, with what effect is unknown. 

| More of the rebel harbor obstructions have been 
| washed ashore by the hich tides. 

Three of the crew of the Star of the West, 
captured a long time ago by the rebels, eseaped 
from prison at Richmond a few days since, and 
arrived safely at Fortress Monroe. One of 
them wears a suit of ordinary blue cloth which 
cost him $1000 in Confederate money ; it could 

_ be bought here for less than $50 in greenbac ks. 
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ABOUT HOME. 





MATTERS 





CH The “Commonweatti”’ as an advertising medium, is 


unsurpassed, in this section. It ctreulates among the best 


classes for advertisers, and tts subscription list ts rapidly exr- 


tending, Advertisers will please hand in their favors by 


Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week, 


Boston Dear Mute CrmistiaAn Assoctra- 
TION.—The following have been elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year :—President, John P. 
Marsh; Treasurer, Philo W. Packard; Clerk, 
Wm. Lynde; Executive Committee, Wm. Bai- 
ley, Isaiah Knowles, Wm. Nelson. 

CoMMUTATION OF A MURDERER’S SEN- 

TENCE.—The sentence of death passed upon 
Obed Reynolds, of Freetown, for the murder 
of John Bullock, of New Bedford, has been 
commuted by the Governor and Council to im- 
prisonment for life. 

Recertion.—The soldiers belonging to the 
32d regiment who went from Charlestown, are 
to have areception on their return, the latter 

| part of the present week. It will be cordial. 

Haur-Century Sermon.—The First Con- 
eregational Soviety in Natick have invited Rev. 
Manton Moore (who was their pastor twenty 
years) to visit them on the second Sabbath in 
February, and review the half-century since 
his ordination. 

OrrictaL Inspection AT ReapvILLE.— 
Governor Andrew, accompanied by Quarter- 
master-General Reed, Colonel Brown, and Ma- 
jor Hooker, Assistant-Surgeon-General, visited 
the Readville camps on Sunday, and made an 
The 


condition of things was found to be satisfactory. 


inspection of the camps and the men. 
feb > Advertisements are very much like seed 
sown which bears abundantly after many days. 
Advertisers generally admit that it ultimately 
benefits them. The man who is secking cus- 
tom in any branch of trade, must invite and at- 
tract it by notoriety. Business will go to no 
house unsolicited, and could not, if it would, 
find it in obscurity. It is a fact attested by 
universal experience, that the merchant or man- 
ufacturer who is the best advertised has the best 
run of custom. We recommend the columns of 
this paper as the means for attaining that end. 
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ITEMS. 
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The loss of human life at Gettysburg was 
greater than that at Waterloo. 

John Parker. of Derry, N. H.. was on Friday 
last found in North Andover woods, with his 
skull broken in a shocking manner. 


The navy of Denmark mounts 764 guns, and 
that of Prussia 390. The corps of officers shows 
a numerical superiority in favor of Denmark. 

The surgeons say that Thackeray had a very 
large brain, weighing no less than 584 ounces. 

Vermont has a surplus of a thousand men 
over her quota. New Hampshire lacks four 
hundred of having filled hers. 

Two of Gen. Wild’s black soldiers were re- 
cently eaptured by the rebels in North Caro- 
lina. whereupon the General seized the wife 
and family of the colonel who took them, and 
notified him that the fate of the negroes would 
be that of the women and children. The ne- 
groes were restored. 





MARRIAGES. 
In this city, 7th inst., Charles W. Bastine to Miss Frances 
C. Moffitt. beth of Boston. 
In Charlestown, 7th inst., 
daughter of Robert Wilson. 
In Natick. 7th inst., Aaron W. Sanford. Jr., of Chelsea, to 
Miss Emma ©. Bryant. of N. 


James Bartlett to Carrie M., 
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DEATHS. 


In this city, 7th inst., Clara Tyler. daughter of Wm. Fox 
Richardson, 13 

Sth iast., John €. Dalton, M.D. 68 vrs. 7 mos. 

Sth inst.. Frances Olla, wife of Ajexander Hood, Jr, 
youngest daughter of Joseph P. Dexter, 20 yre. 2 mos 

Sth inst., Mrs. Elizabeth Cutts Dutto@. widow of the late 
Hon. Warren Dutton, SO 

®th inst., Sevinour St. C, Hale, 16. yrs. 
son of Mrs Elizabeth B. Hale. 

In Charlestown, 7th inst.. 
Holmes, 3 yrs. 5 

In West Newton, Sth inst.. Lemuel Dillingham, of Sand- 
wich, 82 

In Newburyport, 6th inst., Luey &. Lord. 16 

In New Sharon, Me., 5th inst.. Warren Arnold, 
formerly of Boston 

In New Orleans, La., 
Bristol. Me.. private in ¢ 
7 mos. 24 daya. 


and 


5 mos.. youngest 


Sarah E., daughter of Peter 


) nos 
Esy OH, 


26th ult.. Enoch Asbury Besser. of 
o. G, 15th Reg’t Maine Vols., 20 yrs 





Advertisements. 


PARKER FARTERNITY LECTURES. 
SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE 





MUSIC: HAs, 


GEORGE THOMPSON, of England. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, ef New York 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, of Boston. 
ROBERT COLLYER, of Chicago. 
GRAND ORGAN Conte 
FACH EVENING. 
RB. J. LANG, Organist, 





Tickets. admitting oue person to the course, at $1.0 each. 
may be obtained at OLIVER DITSON & C's 277 Washing- 
ton St.: JOHN C. HAYNES & €O.°S, 33 Court St.: and at 
JOHN S. ROGERS’, 1077 Washington St. 

Persons wishing to attend this course should secure their 
tickets at once, as a lange number have been already taken 
by subseribers. Subscribers are requested to call for their 
tickets immeiiately. 

Notice will soon be given of the particular evenings on 
which lectures will take place 2-27 





PIANOFORTE TEACHERS SAY 


That with Ricuarpson’s New Mrtuop they are enabled to 
impart a thdrough knowledge of Piano playing with far less 


difficulty and greater rapidity than by any other system, and | 


the scholar is better pleased with his daily progress, and looks 
forward to his next lesson as a pleasant pastime rathes than 
as an irksome task. The usual dull and wearisome exercises 
for practice are in this NEW METHOD superseded by charm- 
iug Melodies that please the ear while they assist the pupil in 
his efforts to become an excellent pianist. Sent postage paid 
on receipt of three dollars. 


OLIVER DITSON «& CO., 
Publishers, 


o-~ 
ate 


PARTON’S BUTLER, 
SIX TIC EDITION. 
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Washington Street. 





Pith of Notices of the Mctropolitan Press. 
NEW YORK says: *“Singulariy entertaining,” **brilliant.”’ 
“of permanent authority,” 
‘Perfectly exhaustive of the subject..’— Times. 
* “clear, graphic, spirited, 
“Very in- 


“racy fez 
Tribune. 
‘Our best writer of biography,’ 
and very impressively narrated.”’— Independent. 
teresting.”"— Evening Post. ‘One of the freshest and most 
interesting works.”\—Com. Advertiser. “Very entertaining 
and instructive."— Evangelist. ‘*No one can fail to be inter- 
ested. ""— Observer. 
BOSTON says: 
general reading. and valuable as a contribution to the history 
“Clear, correct and minute.” **No 
work on the war which, on the whole, can be said to equal 
“instructive.” ‘‘most im- 


of the times.”’"—Journal. 


‘Interesting.’ 
portant addition to the history of the times.”— Advertiser. 
“Sharp and piquant.’ ‘Absolutely the most interesting.” 
‘Racy. spicy and readable."’— Post. 
interest.”"— Commonwealth, ‘Brilliant and remarkable ca- 


it."— Traveller. 


; reer.” ‘Graphic and interesting.’ **Exceedingly well writ- 
ten. ’— Commercial Bulleten, **Cannot: fail to be sought af- 
| ter’ “A book which one will wish to keep.’’— Saturday 


‘Remarkable ability as a biographer.” 
Bold 


Evening Gazette. 
‘Will attain a great popularity. "—N. E. Farmer. 
and dashing.""— Recorder. 


Price $2.00. 








& TFIAMLIN, 


274 Washington Street, Boston. 


MASON 
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NOTICE. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
OrFice OF THE TREASURER AND Receiver-GeNERAL, } 
Boston, December 26, 1563. J 

By the 4th Section of Chapter 251, and the 7th Section of 
Chapter 253, (Extra Session) of the Acts of the Legislature 
of 1563, the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, under the di- 
rection of the Governor and Council, and with their consent, 
is required to borrow from individuals or institutions. 
rate not exceeding five per centuin per annum, or from the 
Banks at the same rate, such sums of money, from time to 
time, as may be temporarily necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of said Acts in the payment of bounties to Volun- 
teers. 

The Treasurergecordingly gives notice that he is prepared 
to receive ‘aoa from individuals and institutions or cor- 
porations, of such sums as they are disposed to iend to the 
Commonwealth, in amounts not less than five thousand dol- 
lars, in the form of ‘loans on call,’ payable to depositors 
at ten days’ notice, with interest at the rate of five per cent. 
perannum. The customary State note, signed by the State 
Treasurer, countersigned by the Auditor, and approved by 
the Governor, embracing the above terms, will be given to 
parties becoming creditors of the Commonwealth under this 
notice. 

Remittances may be made to this Offiee in current bank 
York. 
principal and interest will be made in legal tender notes. 

HENRY K. OLIVER, 


notes, or in checks on Boston or New VYayments of 


18— Treasurer and Receiver-Gceueral. 
TILE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
TILE a 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE. 
Single Copy, - - - - - - 3 cents. 


Maii subscribers, one year, (S11 issues) 


betel 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Published every Tuesfay and Friday 
One copy. oue year, (14 issues) - - - $3.09 
Two copies, one year, - - - - - Sart) 
Five copies, one year, - e “ ve - S1Z.00 
Ten copies, one year, + - - - - $22.50 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a 
club of twenty and over. 
The Semi-Weekly Tribune is sent to clergymen for $2.25. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Published every Thursday. 





One copy, one year, (52 issues) - - - $2.00 
Three copies, one year, - . - : - S51") 
Five coptes, one year, - - - - - S800 
Ten copies, one year, - - - - - S15.00 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, 31.50 
each. Anextra copy will be sent to every club of ten. 

Twenty copies, to one address, one year, and any 
Jarger pumber at same price. Anextra copy will be sent to 
clubs of twenty. Any person who sends us a club of thirty 
or over shall receive the Sem-Weekly Tribune gratis. 


$25, 


To any person who sends us club of fifty or over, the 
Daily Tribune will be sent without charge. 

The Werdly Tribune is sent to Clergymen for $1.25. 

The post offices where full clubs cannot be formed either 
for the Senu-Weedty or Weekly Tribune, subscribers to the 
two editions can unite at elub prices, should the total num- 
ber of subscribers come within our rule. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 
1s— Tribune Buiidings, New York 


JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 





Unheralded, unprefaced, and unpuffed these strains come 
to us, but they are lofty strains. The kindly and kindling 
voice of a consecrate | genius isin them. There is a poet in 
Kensington that we never heard of before; and those that 
really love poetry will find her out.—Aev. B.D. Huntington 
in tae Churca Montaly. 


JEAN INGELOW’S POLMS. 


THE POEMS OF JEAN INGELOW are worthy the high- 
est praise. 

Tis woman takes rank at ones at the head of female poets. 
She has probably ne rival to her claim. Mrs. Browning is 
not for a moment te be compared with her, for the steady, 
strony flow of magnificent Saxon in the Ingelow book, puts 
to shame the turbid, obscure and Jabored verses of Mrs. 
Browning. Everything is good which she writes, and every- 
thing polished without, showing that it has been the subject 
of labor. The most thorough freedom of language seems to 
be gnided by the most excelieut taste We might point out 
defects, but they are too slight to be noticed in’ the moment 
of surprise at the discovers of a new poet thus suddenly as- 
suming position in the world,—New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 


JKBAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 
SECOND EDITION, PRICE #1. 


Mailed by the Publishers, and for sale by all Booksellers 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
143 Washington Street. 
15—2w 
WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 


15-- 


Agents 


Apply in person at this office. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 

Messrs. DOBSON & JORDAN, Life and Fire Insurance 
Agents, 46 state St, especially invite all persons dispose to 
etfest any form of Life Lnsurance to examine the PECULIAR AD- 
VANTAGES Of the 

Matual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
of Newark, N.J., which has the hearty support of our most 
sagucious professional, financial and business men. Its as- 
Sets 
Exceed Five illion Dollars. 
Its annual income to October Ist, 1563, 
$1,115,364.17. 

Has paid (not promised at death) 

Cash in Annual Dividends Exceeding 
$2.000,000. 


Its last two annual dividends are ‘ 


Fifty per Cent. per Year, 
After adiling to its reserved funds, 
Exceeding $400,000. 
As its next Annual Dividend is made January, 1564, par- 
ties grin an important advantage by applying d-fore that 


tome. 





DOBSON & JORDAN. 
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PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Music for Parties. 


wis 


FOUN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


PIANIST, n 
13 Avery Street, Boston. 





Traws—Teaching. per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillion 
10—tt 


Parties—calling the figure-—$7. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO,, 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


385 Washington Street, Boston. 


Extaince ro Factory so. § Avery St 


15—ly 


U. S. 5e20°S, 
FOR SALE. AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
M. BOLLES & CO., 


Ne. 90 State Strect. 
44—tf i 


“just and faithful."— | 


**Faithful and conscientious. interesting for 


“Every page is full of | 


ata | 


Amusements, 





TREMONT THEATRE, 
Studio Building. 
RE-OPENING, THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 
Under the Management of Mrs, Bar. +. 





When will be produced, under the direction of Wr. Su- 
Ley H. France anid Mr. Frep G. Marper, just returned from 
England with ail the effects, Tom Taylor's celebrated Drama, 
THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN—the great sensation of the 

, day. _ Mrs. Barrow, Mrs. E. L. Davenport, Mr. Charles Wal- 
cot, sen., Mr. Thomas Placide, Mr. W. A. Donelson, Mr. Shir- 
ley H. France, Mr. S. H. Knight, Mr. F. G. Maeder, Mr. 

Harry Russell, Miss Ella Girard, &c., in the cast. NEW 
| SCENERY, PROPERTIES, and every requirement for the 
| entire success of the play have been provided. 

Change of prices—Parquette, 5) cents; Family Circle, 25 
cents. No extra charge for reserved seats, which can be se- 
| cured every day at Henry Tolman’s, 291 Washington St. 
Doors opeg at 7—commence at ii. 


| mis SHIRRLEY HI. FRANCE, Business Manager. 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 
NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 


Corner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 


| MONDAY, Jan. 4. and every Evening at 7}, and Saturday 
: Afternoon at 24. 
REVIVAL OF SALLY COME UP. 

Three Contrabands—Read mea Letter from Home—Five 
Minutes with Hamlet—Essence of Old Virginny—Feats of 
| Agility by the Modern Hercules, R. Bishop Buckley—Gold is 
Postage Stamps—Black Yer Boots. 

Doors open at 6 in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
Reserved seats, 5) cents. 


| Advertisements. 





} ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE 





Manuafactured and for Sale by 


THOMAS GROOM & CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 
82 State St., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





Ledgers, Invoice, Wastes, 
Records, Sales, Cash, 
Journals, Letters, Docket, 
Keg KOeg KOO 

They also manufacture to order all the varieties required 
for Banks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
Society Records, Time Books, and Registers for Hotels, Steam- 
boats, &e. 

Diantes for 1864 of various manufactures, in great variety, 
all sizes and bindings. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association have 
three times awarded to Thomas Groom & Co. a Silver Medal 
for superior Account Books. 14—3w 


GALLERY OF ART. 





CHILDS & JENKS, 

No. 127 Tremont St., Boston, 

Opposite Park STREET, AND THE COMMON, 

Tlaving recently removed into new and more commodious 
quarters, we invite the attention of our former patrons, and 
the public generally, to our new stock of merchandise, se- 
leeted with care, and of style and quality such as we feel as 
sured will give satisfaction. 

Especial attention will be given by us to the manufacture, 


in the best style and quality, of 
Mirrors, Picture Frames, and Gilt-Work, 


generally. Also, to such a stock of $ 
Paintings, Engravings, Photographs, 
Albums, A&c., 
of home and foreign manufacture, as will offer the best facil- 
ities to purchasers, in selection and prices. 

To our patrons who may wish te xpend an hour of quiet 
in the study of Art in its varied forms. our Gallery offers un 
surpassed inducements; connected with which may be found 
a rare and choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from 
the pens of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Mrs. Jame- 
son, Ruskin, Nertheote, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winkle 
mann, Taylor, Caleott, and others of world-wide celebrity. 

An ALpum will be found in the Gallery, with the names 
and residences of Artists, for reference; and we invite the 
members of the profession to give us the same, for our mu- 
tual accommodation. 

We solicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on us 
in each of our recent business connections; while an expert- 
ence of twenty-five years before a Boston public warrants us 
in the assurance, we can give satisfaction to the community 

CHILDS & JENKS. 

ALFRED A, CHILDS, 

Late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont Street. 

CHARLES W. JENKs, 

Late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 

Cf To accommodate our patrens, a post-office box is in 
the store, from which letters are forwarded four times daily. 
Also, a dressing-room, and lock-boxes for packages, for the 
use of Ladies while shopping. 

Ali the South-End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, 
Brookline and Brighton Cars pass‘ the store, and we shall 
e happy to furnish seats to our friends while waiting. 
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CUSHMAN 
NEW 


& BROOKS’ 
STORE 
Is SITUATED 
Two Doors South of Tremont Temple, 


Nos. 90 & Y2 Tremont Street. 


THEY ARE NOW OPENING LOTS OF 


< y ‘ on Y 
NEW GOODS! 
SUITABLE FOR 
CIERIS TAMAS 
— AND — 
NEW YESAR’S GIFTS! 
SUCH AS 
New Styles Embroidered Hdkfs., Collars, 
Sleeves, Bands, Flouncinss, Veils, 
Head Dres«cs, Nets, Scarfs and 
other Rich Fancy Articles. 


— ALSO — 
An Entire New Stock Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, Shawls, 
Black Dress Silks, Cloak Trimmings, Dress Trimmings, 
Corsets, Skirts, Housekeeping Goods, Flannels. Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Merino Underclothing, Blankets, Quilts, Napkins 
Table Cloths and Damaxsk« 
PAUSKID’GLOVES! 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Rich Bonnet Ribbons—Sash Ribbons—Black 


Bibbons—White Ribbons—Plaid 
Ribbons—Scarf Ribbons, 


PARIS FLOWERS, 
RUCHES. 


Young Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Hats, Plumes, Bonnet-Velvets, 
Velvet Ribbons, 


To all of which goods we especially invite attention. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 





De & 92 Tremont Street. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Heapararrers, Bostom, Jan. 5, 1864 

GENERAL ORDER, No. 1 

In recognition of the faithful and laborious services of 
George E. Trumbull. E*q., as Acting Master of Ordnance, 
His Excellency the Governor has appointed and commis- 
sioned him Assistant Quarter-Master General, with the rank 
of Major, and ordered that he be detailed for duty as Master 
of Ordnance of this Commonwealth. Major Trumbull will 
be obeved ani respected accordingly. 

Major-Generals Sutten and Andrews, M.V.M., will promu!- 
gate this order in their respective Divisions. 

By order of His Exceliency,Joun A. ANpREw, Gover + 
and Commsander-in-Chief. WILLIAM SCHOULER. 
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Che Communal 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 15, 1864 


ADDRESS 
OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
JOHN A. ANDREW, 


TO THE 


TWO BRANCHES OF THE LEGISLATURE OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, JANUARY 8, 1864. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of 

Representatives : 

At the beginning of a year which opens full 
of hope for our country and for the cause of hu- 
manity, succeeding one of great struggle but of 
unexampled moral and military prozress, we 
cannot fail to remember the religious origin of 
our Commonwealth, nor to perceive in the work- 
ings of that experience by which we have been 
led through mutations of necessary trial up to 
the heights of many a victory, the ways of an 
Infinite Intelligence and Love. 

The interest of a subject so fascinating to the 
imagination, so exciting to the intellect, and so 
winning to the heart, attracts us to the consid- 
eration of our political condition and national 
opportunities, illumined by a celestial light.— 
But we can pause only for the moment, while 
we pay our vows at the altar of a new conse- 
cration, before we advance to the study of our 
more immediate tasks in the sphere of govern- 
ment. - : 

I propose attempting to unfold in this Ad- 
dress, the external history (if I may so express 
it,) of the relation of our Commonwealth to 
the movements in which she has borne a part, 
and those material conditions to her future use- 
fulness of which legislation can take cogni- 
zance. 

We omit the portions of the address relating 
to the following topics: Finances—Back Bay 
Lands—Military Bountics—State Aid—Scrip— 
Interest-—Reimbursement Bounty Act—Troy 
and Greenfield Railroad, and Hoosae Tunnel— 
Harbors and Flats—Pleuro-Pneumonia—Tax 


on Non resident Stockholders in Massachusetts 


Corporations—State Charitable and Correction- | 


al .Institutions—Education of Deat Mutes— 
Hospital for Invalid Soldiers—Soldicers Nation- 
al Cemetery at Gettysburg—Coast defences— 
Arms and Equipments for the Militia—Milita- 
ry Academy. 
SOLDIERS CONTRIBUTED 
SETTS. 
South Carolina adopted her pretended ordi- 
nance of secession in the month of December, 
1860. The first overt act of war, committed in 
pursuance of the treasonable conspiracy of 
which the ordinance of secession was the for- 
mal beginning, was the firing on the Star of the 
West, a national transport Jaden with men and 
supplies for the garrison in Charleston harbor. 


BY MASSACHU- 


The date of the ordinance was the 20th day of 


December, 1860. The Star ot the West was 
attacked the 9th day of January, 1861. But 
the bevinning of the War of the Rebellion is 
dated from the 12th day of April, 1861, that 
being the day when, atter long and uninter- 
rupted preparation, the batteries of the rebels 
opened upon Fort Sumter. 

On the 15th day of April the war depart- 
ment called upon this state for two regiments of 
militia, and on the next day the call was en- 
larged to a requisition tor four regiments. On 
the 16th, the Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia marched tor Washington by 
railroad, and two others, the Third and Fourth, 
moved by sea. On the isth, the Eighth Regi- 
ment marched under General Batler; and on 
the 19th, the Fitth Regiment of Infantry and 
Cook’s Battery of Light Artillery were put un- 
der marching orders, which were executed on 
the 20th. The Third Battalion of Rifles, un- 
der Major (now Brigadier-General) Devens, 
followed them on the Ist of May. Thus rapid- 
ly and eflicjently was the eall of the govern- 
ment responded to, and the capital of the na- 
tion, and Fortress Monroe, which was of) tar 
ereater military value than Washington, were 
rescued from imminent danger, at a period 
when the consequences of a lite-time were 
crowded upon the efforts of an hour. The 
number of troops thus furnished by Massachu- 
setts for three months’ service, was 3.736. 

On the 3dof May. 1861, the President call- 
ed tora force of volunteers to serve for three 
years, or during the war, of which force Massa- 
cChusetts was at first asked to furnish three rey- 
iments. “This number was, by much persuasion 
on my own part, increased to six: after which, 
by the efforts of the friends of the lamented 
Colonel, Webster, it was again increased to 
seven. On the Lith day of June, D861, ten 
more regiments having been offered by Massa- 
chusetts to be raised for the three years’ service, 
were accepted by the Department of War. 
Marching at various intervals between the 30th 
day of July and the sth of October, both in- 
elusive, they were all put into the field, fully 
armed, equipped, and supplied by this Com- 
monwealth. 
of three years’ volunteers, the numbers borne 
by the five regiments of Massachusetts Militia 
in the three mopths’ serviee were always omit- 
ted; so that the infantry regiments of) Massa- 
chusetts when enumerated in consecutive or- 
der, including militia and volunteers in one se- 
ries, numbered in all on the sth of October, 
1861, 22 regiments which had taken the field. 
Added to these were the battalion of riflemen 
and one battery of light artillery ino the three 
months’ service, and two companies of sharp- 
shooters and three batteries of light artillery 
enlisted for three years, which hac marched 
trom the Commonwealth betore that date..— 
This contribution to the National torces was 
enlarged subsequeatly by voluntary enlistments, 
and by the formation, within the next eight 
months, of voluntary organizations to the num- 
ber of ten more regiments and cight more 
companies of all arms of the service, So far 
from leaving any requisition unfilled, this Com- 
monwealth was urgently pressing on the Feder- 
al Government during a large part of the first 
vear of the rebellion, for permission to extend 
her military contingents. During the whole of 
the month of May, 1861, and until the Lith day 
of June, we were embarrassed by having sey- 
eral thousand troops under arms in the State, 
which the Federal Government was unwilling 
toaceept. Thad from the beginning consid- 
ered that the exigencies of the war would re- 
quire a much larger force of volunteers than 
the 42,000 called tor by the President m= his 
proclamation ot May 3d. and accordingly neg- 
ected no opportunity to secure enlistments 
during that periodof excitement. It was with 
great embarrassment that I learned that the 
Federal Administration did not entertain the 
same views, and refused to accept more than 
six three years’ regiments from this State. al- 
though a much larger proportion was conceded 
t> the State of New York. Late in May, I 
was advised othcially from the Department of 
War that it was “important to reduce rather 
than enlarge this number.” and vif more were 
already called tor. to reduce the number 
discharge.” and earlier in the month I had been 
warned that the administration was getting 
More men than were wanted. We were there- 
fore under responsibility to men who had beea 
encouraged to take up arms to the number ot 
several thousands move than the Federal Ad- 
ministration could be persuaded to receive: 
and, after forcing all Leould upon the General 
Government, and availing myself to the ex- 
tremest lmnit of the previsions ef the encamp- 
ment Law of the State, (passcd eon May 234.) 
livbund there would remain some thousands 
whom it would be necessary to disband. The 
preparations for est ablishing & calap or camps 
under the law were immediately inftituted, and 
the process of disbandment was relu t antly 
commenced, aceorting to the instructions of 
the War Department with referente to al 
regiments and comp umes recruited bey ond the 
number of thesix regiments which the Federal 
Government consented to receive, and the five 
additional reguments which, by law of the State, 
I was authorized to place in camp here for in- 
struction ana dis ipline. es 

It should not be forgotten that at this ime 
six Massachusetts companies, organized in 
Newburyport, West Cambridge. Miltord, Law- 
rence, Boston and Cambridgeport, finding no 
places in our volunfeer service, received per- 
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NINE MONTHS’ VOLUNTEERS. 


mission to join the Mozart Regiment and Sickles 
oy re ey: = men, marched 


Ssh age both belonging tothe State of New 
York; that three hundred more Massachusetts 
men were enlisted in the “Union Coast Guard 
Regiment” at Fortress Monroe, under command 
of Col. Wardrop; and that others were also 
enlisted by persons from other States, who 
maintained recruiting stations in our towns and 
cities until they were prohibited by law from 
thus withdrawing the people of Massachusetts | 
into the organizations of those States. There | 
were estimated by the Adjutarft-General of this | 
Commonwealth more than 3,000 Massachusetts 
men who thus went to swell the apparent con- | 
tribution of other communities while lessening | 
the ability of this State to meet any subsequent | 
draft upon her military population. 

On the 3d of December, 1861, an Order of | 
the War Department was promulgated that 

“No more regiments, batteries, or indepen- 
dent companies will be raised by the Governors 
of States, except upon the special requisition 
of the War Department.” 

In February, 1862, I requested leave to re- 
cruit four companies, and to organize them, 
with six companies of volunteer infantry doing 
garrison duty at Fort Warren in Boston Har- 
| bor, into a regiment, to be used in any coming 
‘emergency. The offer was declined, with the 
‘remark that “the four additional companies 
| which would be needed to mee an entire | 17th, 1863, (maki dopey eis alle anes 
/regiment,” were “not required for service.” | 14th, 3, (making a rest on that day because 
| fs valditional company - sharpshooters was | all subsequent musters are to be credited against 
‘also offered on February 26th, 1862, but an, that call,) and in excess of all specific calls by 
| answer was returned on March 17th, that they the United States government, the following 
| could not be accepted, unless as a company to | troons : 
icomplete some infantry regiment. 
| pany was disbanded, because no such incom- 
| plete and authorized regiment existed, and be- | 
‘cause the men were offered as sharpshooters. | 


Oct. 22, 1862 
Dec. 17, 1862 
Oct. 38, 1862 
Bept. 1, 1862 
Nov. 7, 1862 
19, 1862 

Oct. 24, 1862 
22, 1862 

24, 1862 

Nov. #1, 1862 
1862 


Dec. "1862 
Nov, 21, 1862 





5lst 
52d 
53d do 958 
llth Battery Light Artil’y, 152 


17 Regiments and i Co. or 
Battery, 16,837 


Reduced to three years’ men, they would be equal 
Three years’ men brought forward...........++++ e 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


to 4,209 
-» 16,083 


Total............ eeeee 
Amount of the two calls, reduced to three years’ men 
as above stated...... Roe ee oe 


Excess up to January 1, 1863 


Since the 1st day of January, 1863, there has 
been a steady, persisgent system of recruiting 
going on under the direction of the State Gov- 





laxation even during the enforcement of the 
draft of July last, by which means there have 
been raised, during the last year, and previous 
to the latest call of the President, of October 





New Battalion for lst 60 
Reg’t Cavalry, 
2d Reg’t Heavy Artil’y, 1073 
4th Unattached Co. H. 
Artillery, 152 
5th 144 
133 
178 
do 135 


do 


do Sept. & Nor. 
April 22, 
June 6,’ 
May 19, 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
May 
July 
Jan. g 
Jan. 31, "6 
March 9, °6 


at various dates. 


On the 3d of April, 1862, it was further or- 
, dered by the War Department as follows : 
| “The recruiting service for volunteers will 
be discontinued in every State from this date. | bea oer at 

The officers detached on volunteer recruiting | 10th do 132 
service will join their regiments without delay, | 54th mepens anys, ee 
taking with them the parties and recruits at! 2h Battery Light Art'y 135 
| their respective stations. The superintendents 13th 0 147 
/of volunteer recruiting service will disband eral for oli Reg'ts 
their parties and close their offices, after hav- | and Companies. 
ing taken the necessary steps tocarry out these ; 4 Keg’ts and 11 Co.'s 
” and Recruits for 3 
_ orders. | eats, 

To this Order an exception was obtained by | Making, in addition to 
me later inthe month, authorizing recruits to | one Re ce 
be enlisted here to repair the losses which the | 
Massachusetts regiments in the Department of} 

25 ee apie 

North Carolina had sustained in the battles of} This is reached without including the product 
toanoke and Newbern; and on June oth ‘of the late draft, (July, 1863,) of which I shall 

another exception was obtained in favor of the | speak hereafter, and not including the three 

Second Regiment of Massachusetts Infantry, | on . 

| which had suffered in the recent withdrawal of, 


do mustered 
do do 
do 
do 


6th 
jth 


do 


172 


509 
# 


622 


A total excess of 6875 


- 


| listed in organizations of other States, nor the 


ernment, which has been continued without re- | 


The com-| 94 Regiment Cavalry 2190 men marched Feb. & May, 63 | 


ths’ militia, nor the Massachusetts men en- | 


marks, that in executing the law of Congress of 
eo 3d, 1863, popularly termed the “Draft 
ct, 

“The main object was to apportion the num- 
ber among the States, so that those previously 
furnished and those to be furnished would make 
a given part of their avaiable men, and not a 
given part of their papulation. 
|; This was rendered practicable by the terms 
| employed in the last-named Act, in reference 
| to the duty of the President “in assigning to the 
districts the number of men to be furnished 
therefrom.” 

The Act, in one word, evidently contem- 
| plates, for the first time, basing requisitions for 
| men on the enrolled military strength, and not 
| on the population of the States, the inequality 
of which baker method is illustrated in the same 
report of the Provost Marshal General, by the 
| testimony there found that under former calls 
| “Some of the Western States, with quotas | 
| nearly as large as some of the Eastern, not only | 
| furnished their quotas and a large excess besides, 








therefore, men should be sought for and accept- 
ed where men are abundant and where civil 
employment is deficient. But where the wants 
of a whole people demand all the efforts of la- 
bor, and capital waits to pay liberally for all 
that labor can perform to supply them, is it even 
doubtful economy for men to be there with- 
drawn from peaceful industry, unless the with- 
drawal is unavoidable ? 

Having sent into the field one man at least 
out of every three of her enrolled militia, at 
some time or another since the war began, and 
having spent for the service already not less than 
$15,000,000, including municipal expenditures, 
but not including the National taxation, I do not 
think it unbecoming the people of this Common- 
wealth to suggest any measure of justice tend- 
ing to preserve her industry, her ability to be 
useful to the country, and yet to swell the ranks 
of the National armies. With this view, I think 
it not improper that she should be allowed to re- 
eruit her wasted regiments on the very fields 
where those regiments have borne the National 





| but had a larger proportion of males left than 
| Eastern States which had not entirely filled 
| their quotas.” : 

| At the time when troops were accepted from 
| other States and the i ab of Massachu- 
setts were declined, the Government did not 
| probably contemplate the possible future exer- 
| cise of the high prerogative implied in the en- 
| forcement of a draft for the military service. 
_ Nor had it perhaps the means of then adjusting, 
| without deay, the acceptance of volunteers 
from the several States in due proportions. 
There were many unavoidable circumstances, 
not easily detailed, but quite easily understood, 
which disturbed the equality of their distribu- 
tion. And it should be remembered also that 
prior to the Act of 3d March, 1863, the laws of 


Congress required that the President, in making | 
| any requisition on the States respectively, | 
iave reference to the numbers then in| 


| should 
service from the several States, equalizing, so 
far as practicable, the numbers furnished by 


3, them, according to.“*Federal population,” or (as | 


hers , : 
it is also styled in the national statutes,) “repre- 
| sentative population.” 


| lintend to imply no criticism, in any thing” 
| which this Address may contain, on any depart- 


| ment or functionary of the United States Gov- 
, ernment. On the contrary, I believe that the 


| President and the Secretary at War have at all | 
| times sought to distribute the burdens, and their | 
| credits, upon and among the loyal States in obe- | 
| dience to the laws of Congress, and with a dis- | 

position to recdgnize the just demands of them | 


‘all. But [have deemed it my duty to prepare 


| this statement of the relation of Massachusetts 


| to the volunteer contingents of the Union, with 
caretul, and perhaps tiresome, elaboration, be- 
' cause I was unwilling to leave the history un- 


flag with honor, and in the very States they have 
| helped to grasp from rebel usurpation. Every 
jman she might thus induce to join her ranks, 
would be one civilian saved to the National in- 
i dustry, one soldier added to the army of the 
| Union, one the less possible victim of rebel con- 
scription, one Union man of the South enjoying, 
|in the form of a Massachusetts bounty, some 
compensation for the waste and want with which 
the rebellion had visited him. Now, whether 
| white men or black men, why should we not be 
| permitted to invite them tocome? Why should 
| we not encourage them by the pecuniary advan- 
tages of a remunerative service? Why not 
| weaken the walls of the house of the enemy by 
attracting whatsoever supports them? And how 
could the mission be more actively prosecuted 
|of disabusing misinformed Southern men, and 
spreading over the South, now ruined by an in- 
solent aristocracy, the principles of the demo- 
‘cratic North? I venture to suppose that the 
opportunity offered to any inhabitants of disloy- 
al States of serving in the regiments of the pa- 
triotic Free-State volunteers, of being helped 
j and relieved by their bounties, of marching un- 
der their tried and experienced commanders, 
shoulder to shoulder with their intglligent vet- 
erans of the rauk and file, would be the begin- 
ning of one of the many moral victories of the 
war. 
gress, of permitting all the loval States to re- 
cruit for their volunteer corps in those States to 
which no contingents are assigned, I respect- 
fully submit, deserves the support of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts. 
Nevertheless, under whatever decisions and 
laws,—with fidelity and courage unswerving and 
indomitable,—her people will do their duty. 


This measure, already. proposed in Cone | 
¥. proj 


our forces up the Valley of the Shergandoah. | 


At the same time with this last, I received au- | large numbers in the Navy; estimated at an ag- 
thority to recruit for any of our regiments in| 
the field. | 

On the 2d day of July, 1862, iin apparent | 
‘compliance with the united request of the Gov-| 
ernors of several of the loyal States, the Presi-| 
dent of the United States promulgated a requi- | 
sition for 300,000 more volunteers to be enlist- 


gregate of 12,000 seamen and marines, nor our | 
But it has - 


men enlisted in the regular army. 
recently been represented that previous to July, 
1862, while Massachusetts had furnished all 
the troops ever asked from her, and many more, 


and while she was urging upon the War De- | 


partment troops which the Government of the 


| United States did not accept, and while, as a 


This proposition is of greater importance to 


» the cessation of recruiting in April, 1862, was 


In the designation of these corps’ 
i 


ed under the State Governments, and to serve 
for three years, or during the war. 

The number of organizations which up to 
that time had been furnished by Massachusetts, 
Was 27 regiments, and 13 unattached companies 
of the different arms, whose whole number of 
nen, with the addition of the recruits who had 

joined them alter reaching the field and betore 


consequence, thousands of Massachusetts men 
were culisting in organizations of other States, 
—that previous to July, 1862, Massachusetts 
oveght to have furnished a larger number than 
she could prevail upon the General Government 
to accept. In other words, there is charged 
againt us an estimated proportion or pro forma 
quota of all the three years’ volunteers furnish- 
a . ed by the loyal States prior to July, 1862— 
t3L3B77. Lrespeettully ask vour attention to a ser : . 
i : : amounting 
statement arranged in tabular form, embrac- 
ing the designation of each regiment and un- 
attached company, the date when it marched 
trom the Commonwealth, and the number of! 
its members at the time. 
t Reziment Tnfantry, 1047 men, marehed June 
lan, July 
1465 do 
147 lo 
WAT vo 
150 do 
ons 
Wel 
1305 


14 


1.—In the aygregate to 34,868 men. 

(This reckoning charges us with our proportion 
of men furnished by other States, when no eall 
Was nade on the State tor any contingents or 
quotas and when our offers were in excess of 
the troops accepted.) 

2.—It is also declared that our real quota of the 
three years’ men called for in July, “62, was 
net 15.000; that we erred in supposing that 
to have been the number; and that the cor 
rect number was..... 

3.— Adding to these numbers 19,080 nine months’ 
men, equivalent, when reduced to three years’ 
men, to : 


5, 1861 
. 1s6l 
18 Pe bad | 
June 24, Pst! 
July , el 
June 24. 1861 
duly 23, 1861 
July ¢ 5 

Aug. 


1s 
Pas | do 
ith lo 
vth 
loth 
Lith 
Ith 
ith 
lath 
loth 
leth 
iith 
iSth 
lth 
hth 
Z1st 
22a 
vod 
2th 
2th 
oth 
with 
28th 
29th 


3th do 
ist «lo 
Ist Reg’t Cavairy and ) 
Unattached Comp inies 4 
i Ist Battery Lizht Artil’y, 
2d 
Be | 
tth 
oth 
tth 
wth do 
Sths do 
Ist Co. Sharpshooters ] 903 
2 do , Senae 
Reeruits sent to the above 
organizations, after 
reaching the field, 2279 
Totalof 27 Regimentsand 
3 Companies, and their 
recruits,—in all, 31,737 men. 
* Afterwards First Heavy Artillery. 
t Seven Companies. 
t Three Companies. 
§ For six months. 


To the above should be added— 


wilo 


do 
“do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
alo 
do 
alo 
do 
ilo 
do 
do 
do 
ilo 


do 
do 


19.080 


These items present a total of either actual or 
pro forma calls previous to the draft of July, 
cc | Ae PEL OTA SRR ER ER CR cD 58,718 men. 


Even if this view should be taken of what 
was due trom Massachusetts, she has raised, as 
I have stated above— 


Previously to July -"62 

Under the call of July. “62 

16.537 nine months’ men, equal, when reduced to 
three years” men, to ‘ 

Volunteers enlisted and mustered between dan. 1, ‘¢ 
and Uct. 17, “te 6.32 
5S.895 

Making, even with this understanding of the 
quotas, a surplus of 177 men. And this result 


, sz 
3. 1s6l 
8. 188] 

, ISdl 

. PSHL! 
Ish 
pH} 
’ Ishl | 
June 2h, sez! 
(Sept, 38, sel 
[Oet. $, L861 


de 
alo 
do 
do 


slo 


the three months militia whom we have turnish- 
ed,—and reckoning twelve soldiers enlisted for 
three months’ as of military value only equal to 
four men enlisted for nine months, or to one 
man enlisted for a term of three years, these 
would amount to 311 more, making up a sur- 
plus of 488 above all actual and constructive 
demands. 

Thus far, this enumeration has pursued the 
method understood to be adopted in the office 
of the Adjutant-General at Washington. It 
assumes the value of each soldier to be propor- 
tioned to the term of his enlistment, crediting 
all three years volunteers according to their ag- 
gregate number, and all others according as the 
Company “B.7! 20th csi whiteness wala: length of their respective terms of enlistment is 

ga 101 men. | from the muster-rolls at proportioned to the term of three years. Thus, 
Ostia EE go ae htm at fault each three years’ volunteer counts one, in ered 
Gn oD. hab neck | panies in these New York Ming the States with their volunteers, while 

sior Brigade, 0 do | eginienta, j four volunteers for nine months’ service count 
cen stics a only one, since one term of three years’ service 
lis equivalent to four of nine months. It has 

i been the effort of what we deemed sound pol- 

icy in this Commonwealth, to encourage en- 
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men, marched at various dates. 





823 do 


acai 
1) Ay 


ecard 


Total, 
No official order was ever issued to this @om- 


nen 


is arrived at yithout reckoning the service of 


monwealth, within my knowledge, fixing the 


quota ot Massachusetts under the requisition of 


July, 1862; but, upon a consultation had in 


listments for the longer rather than the shorter 
terms, not only because of the greater economy 
and superior military efliciency thus promoted, 


Boston, between the proper representative of | but also for reasons apparent from the state- 


the War Department and the Adjutant-Gener- 


al of Massachusetts and myself) it was at the! 


‘ontset understood that the Massachusetts quota 
oft that number was 15,000 men. On the same 
day (July 2d, 1862.) a proclamation was pro- 
mulgated by the Governor, announcing the 


eallv and onthe 7th, a general order announcing | 


the proportion of that aggregate which each 
town and city should furnish. A new crusade 
for the Union was preached all over the Com- 
monwealth. The unfortunate campaigns in 
Virginia, which resulted in the return of both 
our armies within the defences ot Washington, 
aroused and inflamed the zeal of the whole peo- 
ple. ‘The requisite number of men was speedi- 
ly raised. 
On the 4th of Auenst. 1862. the President. 
-by his further Proclamation, called for 860,000 
men in addition, to serve for nine months, ex- 
acting a dratt to be made in aceordance with 
certain regulations, which were promuigated 
by the Department of War. The quota of 
Massachusetts was tixed at 19.080.) Althoneh 


that number of nine months men was not raised | 


by Massachusetts. the difference was more than 
supplied betore the first day of January last, by 
anexeess of men who enlisted as three years’ 
volunteers. 

This 


statement: 


its 


= 49 
result foric 


will appear by the wing 


The requisition of July, understood to be for 
That for 19.08) nine months men is equal to one- 
fourta the same number of three vears’ men. viz: 
aceording te the metho t of camputation fi 
in the Adjutant’s General's office at Washi 
Total of both calls, when reluced to three years’ men. 19.770 
Phe troops furmished by the Commonwealth, 
and not included in the previous statements, 
the 
tik 


es . ’ 
and to be credited against aggregate last 


stated were as follows. viz : 
THREE YEARS’ VOLUNTEERS. 

. marched May 
to Aug. 14, ¥ 
25 ~ TALIS 
Is do Is 
LS do . 2182 
59 do . 182 
IS do LIsm 


OF. do 182 
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5. 18g 
3. Ing 
14. iS 
2, 18h 
Nev. 3, 1 
Dex ol. Ra 


5209 men marched at various dgtes. 
10 Reg’ts and 5 Companies 
and Reeruits for 3 yrs_.16.088 


iment Infantry, en? 
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Nor. 


Sept. 


$1st- 
wth Battery Light Art‘ly, 152 

loth do oe Oe) do Ot 
Ist Unattached Co.H. Art.. 147 lo mustered Feb 

1 do i#) do 

ad do 16 de 

Recruits for od Regiments 
and Companies, 


am 


lo 


* Six Companies only marched at this date, and the resi- 
due .Nerwards. 
+ Afterwards, with unattached Companies, forminy: 
| Regiment of Cavalry 


the At 


| ments just made. 

But the enumeration after the method ex- 
plained, although equitable in itself and on the 
whole, does not exhibit the entire number of 
men contributed to the military service of the 
United States by this Commonwealth, numbers 
of whom, though enlisted for shorter periods 
than three years, deserve to be remembered ir- 
respective of all the convenient rules of compu- 


tation observed in comparing the services of | 
living men, because they gave themselves for 


n® term of months or vears, but for the'measure 
}of their life-time, and died in the service and 
for the cause of their country. 
The aggregate numbers in the different class- 
Fes of our whole contribution of’ soldiers, are as 
follows: 


For three months, 
company Pee peer ee 8.755 men. 

35 days, 1 company. (Boston Cadets } ; 1 ue 

5S months, l company. (Capt. Staten’s) a" 

4; montas, 1 company, (Salem Cadets)......... 

Hainouths, | company, (Sth Light Battery). 

Ymonths, 17 regunents, l company... .. 

s years, 41 reciments. 34 companies and re: 
for sune 5 


5 regimerats, 1 battalion. 1 


. 54.551 men. 


Making a final total of men sent hy Massachu- 
setts ia her own organizations inte the mili- 
. tary service ot the United States. on the land, 
during the present war. previously to Get. 17, 


“Roof. . 


75,608 men. 


In this connection it may be remarked that 
any apportionment among different States, ot’ 
their contrib: armed force ot the 
country, Inorder to be equitable and just. ought 
to be made according to the numler of able- 
bodied men between the ages which are fixed 
as the limits of liability to military service; and 
not according to the whole population, which 
consists partly of women, children and aged 
persons, In proportions that vary in different 
Siates. A newly settled community, which 
has drawn within its mits the active, vigorous 
and enterprising young men trom ether qor- 
tions of the country, must necessarily have a 
larger share of able-bodied men within the mili- 
tary ages. than an older State, ot whose popu- 
lation many ot the active and hardy men of the 
military ages have emigrated to the West, 
leaving behind them a disproportionate number 
vf the old and feeble, and of women and chi}- 
‘dren. Unless. theretore, a careful enrolment is 
made, of those alone who are liable and able to 
do nulitary duty, and unless the dratts into 
military service are apportioned according to 


rf 
ih 


ions to be 


‘such an enrolment, injustice will be done to | 


those communities which have the smaller pro- 
portions of men within the militery ages and 
capable of bearing arms. 

Having in view such considerations, the Pro- 


_ written of that truth which is always the vindi- 

‘ation of the people of Massachusetts. When 
those who edi ee to relieve themselves trom 
the exactions of the draft of last July, com- 


jlained, even without reason, and in a spirit of’, 


her duties, stimulating hostility against Massa- 
chusetts in the minds of those who dreaded the 
nilitary service, disliked the national adminis- 
tration, opposed the war much, and the princi- 
ples and ideas ot’ Massachusetts more,—still 

was silent. But, for the sake of the record, and 
for the truth of history,—not permitting the 
Commonwealth to be drawn into a discussion 
elsewhere unworthy her service or her charac- 
ter—I have now spoken, presenting to. the 
Representatives of her People the recorded 
particulars from which history will hereafter be 

| written. 
THE DRAFT. 


The draft for soldiers, prosecuted under the 
direction of the Federal Government, was based 
on an enrolment made by its oflicers, of 107,386 
men between the ages of twenty and thirty-five 
years, and denominated the “first class.” The 
“second class” were enumerated at 56.792, 
making the whole enrolment 164,178 men. The 
whole number drawn was 32,079, of which 22.- 
343 obtained exemption. Ot this number 3,044 
have tailed to report. Of the number dratted, 
6,690 were held to service. Of these 743° ren- 

_ dered themselves for duty personally ; 2.325 are 
represented by substitutes; 3.622 paid the sum 
required by law, in commutation. 

The experience of all military nations in 
modern times, favors the adoption of’ a reason- 
able system of commutation of military service 
in money. And notwithstanding the gust of 
apparent unpopularity which attached to the 
provision in the National Enrolment Act per- 
mitting such a commutation, I have never 

_ doubted cither its wisdom, expediency or hu- 
manity. Indeed, I think its supposed unpopu- 
larity was only apparent, and not real. Its re- 
peal would tend to deprive all but the rich of 


msubordination; when they pointed at Massa- | 
chusetts, and accused her of non-fulfilment of | 


the Nation than it is to Massachusetts. ‘The or- 
ganized, skilled industry, constantly at work, | 
the powers of water and steam harnessed into 

the service of man, the stupendous enginery of | 
mechanical ingenuity, the brain-power wielding 
and directing all these vast and varied forces en- 


} 


and the very existence of society, are of indis- 
pensable necessity to the whole country as a 
condition of maintaining her armies and of con- 
ducting the war. Whenever one community 
can furnish volunteers for our armies, and other 
communities can afford to pay them to come, but 
cannot afford to spare their own men from their 
,own industry, the simplest political economy 
teaches the wastetulness of refusing to allow these 
balances to be adjusted by the liws of supply 
and demand. Not to do so seems to me as it 
; Would seem in mechanics to reject the use of the 
lever, and to insist on moving all bodies by a dead 
litt. : 

Do not understand me to claim any prefer- 
ence in our own behalf; nor in behalf’ of the 
New England States; nor of any communities 
whose combinations of labor and capital —whose 
industry —corresponds to theirs. The argument 
applies of course alike, wherever the tacts agree; 
and the conclusions which follow trom the tacts 
are the deductions of inexorable logic. Do not 
understand that would have such communities 
exempted from furnishing a proportion—per- 
haps a major part—of their contingents, trom 
their own population. There are those in near- 
ly every part of the country who can be spared 

for the military service. There are those every- 

where who desire ardently to render it. There 
are those who ought not to be exempted from 
it. And Tonly suggest that all the States should 
be allowed torecruit for their own regiments to 
the amount of a certain proportion of the quotas 
of the new levies assigned to them, within those 
States on which no requisitions are made. 

I have heard, in substance, but one argument 
in opposition. It is simply the argument based 
on a supposed jealousy on the part of certain 
States of the West or Northwest, against some 


ships and adores. 


gaged in the production of wealth, comfort and | 
the means wanted to maintain order, decorum, | 


| ger and of duty, along the Atlantic and the | when the whites numbered about 236,000, 
Gulf, on the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the | blacks, both bond and free, numbered 5: 
| Mississippi and the Rio Grande,—under Du- | which cannot be far bélow the highest nu~ 
pont and Dahlgren, and Foote, and Farragut | which they reached. It seems then that ov: 
and Porter,—the sons of Massachusetts have | cestors did not show any very “hot haste” in 
borne their part, and paid the debt of patriot- | slave trade, nor embark in it very largely ; 
ism and valor. Ubiquitous as the stock they | we can therefore readily believe Dr. Belk: 
|deseend from, national in their opinions and | when in 1795,—in his answers to the “Que 
| universal in their sympathies, they have fought respecting slavery addressed to him by the 
‘shoulder to shoulder with men of all sections | mous St. George Tucker, of Virginia, when! 
‘and of every extraction. On the ocean, on | eminent man was arranging his plan for em 
| the rivers, on the land, on the heights where | cipation in that State,—he says that. the tre, 
‘they thundered down from the clouds of Look- | ‘was nevew supported by public opinion ; ¢ 
out Mountain the defiance of the skies, they | the vcice of conscience was against it. A 
have graven with their swords a record imper- | gree of infamy was attached to the characte 
| ishable. ‘those who were employed in it ; several of the 
| The Muse herself demands the lapse of silent ‘in their last hours, bitterly lamented their ¢ 
| Years to soften, by.the influences of Time, her | cern in it. (Mass. Hist. Coll., First Series, 
‘too keen and poignant realization of the scenes | p: 197.) We may add that there is ample 
of War—the pathos, the heroism, the fierce joy, idence that for many years the desire en: 
the grief, of battle. But, during the ages to. tained by the Massachysetts colony, toget 
/come, she will brood over their memory. Into with others, to close the slave trade, was thwa 
the hearts of her consecrated priests will ed by the royal governors under instructi 
breathe the inspirations of lofty and undying from home,—a grievance which Massachuse 
Beauty, Sublimity and Truth, in all the glow.) would no doubt have agreed with the other ¢ 
ing forms of speech, of literature and plastic | onies theretore in reciting in the Declaration 
_art. By the homely traditions of the fireside | Independence, in the original draft of whiel 
—by the head-stones in the church-yard, con- | appears. 
| secrated to those whose forms repose far off in| As to the character of the slavery, which 
‘rude graves by the Rappahannock, or sleep | an observer in New York bears so close a 
‘beneath the sea,—embalmed in the memories semblance to that of South Carolina, the} 
| of succeeding generations of parents and chil- gro slaves in Massachusetts could take a 
| dren, the heroic dead will live on in immortal hold property ; they could testify in the cour 
youth. By their names, their character, their! Mr. Paltrey, whose critical acumen will not 
service, their fate, their glory, they cannot denied, believes it “sate to inter that slave h 
| fail :— bands and wives were never parted ;” th 
Sidious RR. — pesos am a could be communicants with their masters, w 
Their heads nny sodden tn the can, thelr Habe , peculiar privileges which church members! 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls ; _ conferred in the Puritan polity ; they coulda 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years did bear arms,—though this” will not hel 


Elapse and others share as dark a doom. “Bie 2 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts case of the Puritan government with the Jo 
Which overpower all others, and conduct . nal of Commerce ¢ its triends ye » 
Raleigh abe a € nmerce and its friends. We obser 
‘ica auein a Wactéir waabosainiairet Iie that our New York contemporary argues tl 
» . © » 9 y a7 , e ° . -¥ 
it Oe ae maintaming the rehgious the emancipation of servants and slaves © 
iberty ot the Huguenots gave lustre to the steadilv discouraged in Massachusetts by > 
fame of Henry the Great, whose name will pious acts of the General Court. The ac 
t . . . . . * + bs . tad c 
gild the pages of philosophic history after man- jowever, amount to. this that tl mast 
<i av have . ¥ > -martis anita ’ : 53 I _ mas 
potest ty “aancapint Hawn “agg pi could not emancipate without securing t 
shag oes pee OF Savery. Lee GREAT town from having to support the negro eman 
ProcLaMATION OF LipeRTyY wiil lift the Rul- pated; and it could therefore as well be ¢ 
‘4 er ay < : ay i 
ie who A ei eh: .. our Nation and our Age, ued that Massachusetts in later days has d 
Mesa r vulgar destiny. : . couraged immigration, because she has reau 
I = — Pm ah bse declaration of eq similar security against immigrant paupe: 
ndependence, has found at last a voice articu- As ty the oeneral policy of the c , . 
late, to*Proclaim Liberty throughout all the ju eee penere! ene? gp hestgossees a 
veh : BURY) uae ‘ let that golden sentence from the Bedy of L 
Land unto all the Inhabitants thereof.” It has orties suftiee <— ; 
“88. Servants that have served dilligent 


been heard across oceans, and has modified the 
sentiments of cabinets and kings. Phe people and faithfully to the benefit. of their maste 
of the old world have heard it, and their hearts SAGO years, shall not be sent- away empty.” 
stop to catch the last whisper of its echoes. Phe This provision follows those in which it ise 
poor slave hastheard it, and with bounding JOY> dered that servants tlecing trom the tyranny 
tempered by the mystery of religion, he wor- cruelty of their masters to the home of at 
freeman shall be protected until order is take 
for their relict, and that the servant whose ey 
or tooth is smitten out by his masteraor who 
otherwise maimed or much disfigured\by hit 
shall vo tree and have other due recompense, 
We must finally notice the very gross cas 
SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. of what the Journal of Commerce terms “ot 
Just now New York is particularly moved by of the earliest, if not, indeed, the very first a 
the statements made as to slavery in New Eng- tempt at breeding slaves in America.” relate 
land, and especially in’ Massachusetts, by late of Mr. Maverick in 1639 and doubtless familie 
writers in the Historical Magazine and the to many of our readers. Of Mr. Maverick tl 
Journal of Commerce. The latter accuser states Journal of Commerce exclaims—* What a nic 
the indictinent broadly, thus: specimen of a Puritan ‘consecrated to huma 
“Tt is abundantly evident that the true fol- liberty,’ have we here! Oh, Mr. Sumner! 
‘lowers of the Puritans to-day are those who It may be interesting to our New York centen 
hold slaves, buy and sell human flesh and blood, porary to learn that Mr. Maverick was an} 
enact laws for regulating slavery, forbid eman- thing but “a Puritan.” As one of Winthrop 
cipation except on. striet conditions to support companions said of him, he was “strong te 
the emancipated persons; in short, that the the lordly prelatical power,” being in fact a 
present inhabitants of South Carolina are much Episcopalian and often in controversy with th 
more like the Puritan fathers than are the peo- Boston settlers on that account. He was 
ple of Massachusetts.” man of hospitable disposition, a tree liver, oper 
And elsewhere the same journal declares that handed, and seems to have. sometimes enter 





The waiting Continent has 
heard it, and already foresees the fulfilled 
prophecy, when the will sit “redeemed, regener- 
ated and disenthralled by the irresistible Ge- 
nius of Universal Emancipatfon.” 


the slavery established here was “without a par- tained very questionable company. The Puri 


allel in history,” undertakes to show “the close tans on one oceasion ordered him to remoy 
resemblance between Massachusetts slavery and from his island at a certain date, and mear 
South Carolina slavery,” and asserts that “those time to entertain no more. strangers; and i 
men (the Puritans) consecrated to human lib- they had suspected that he would ever be taker 
erty, in reality plunged into the slave-trade for one of their own number, we know no 
with hot haste.” what further stringent measures they might 
That the Puritans did not rise so far above have resorted to, to avoid all possibility of mis 
the spirit of their age as to perceive that their take.—Advertiser, 
principles were in fact inconsistent with that 
yart of the then established law of nations which | 
"Chincled captives of war, at least if barbarians, | THE FRENCH CONFEDERATE ALLIANCE. 
to servitude, is certain; neither did they rise Perhaps there was a time when the Empere. 
above the usages of their generation whieh per- of the French, believing the Southern fortune: 
mitted the servitude of civilized men for a term) 10 the ascendant, doubted for a moment wheth- 
of years. But let us see what sort of slavery ¢Tit would not be well to purchase a Confeder 
‘these men, who had not learned to throw aside ate ally even at the risk of obtaining thereby a 
the law maintained by Grotius, really permit- Northern enemy. But that time has gone by 
‘ted in their society. The Massachusetts colony Mr. Davis may lay it to his heart that the Em- 
defined it in their “Body of Liberties” adopted | peror of the French would no more accept his 
in 1641, trom which we quote as follows : friendship now than a substantial trader would 
“91. There shall never be any bond slavery, ¢@ter into partnership with ene whose ruin is 
villeinage or captivity amongst us. unless it be Just about to be announced in the Gazette 
lawful captives taken in just wars, and such Mr. Davis has now to learn the bitter lesson 


‘the luxury of a substitute. It would introduce of the older Commonwealths where moneyed — strangers as willingly sell themselves or are sold. taught by Sir Giles Overreach. When a man 


to a golder harvest a class of men whose tratlic 
would be detestable for its cupidity, oppression 
and injustice. Their trade would be injurious 
to the service, dangerous to the community, un- 


just to those demanding substitutes, and equal-. fail, and that Industry, which is their founda- yitude who shall be 


| ly unjust tothe men offering themselves in 
supply. The only system compatible with the 


capital is more abundant. But can it be im- 
agined that a great question of public econo- 
my,—the supreme interest of all people in all 
the States that the arts of civilization shall not 


, tion, shall not be broken down,—is to be settled 
against the universal interest by a sentiment of 


tous. And these shall have all the liberties and #8 "Sing Into prosperity those who have already 
Christian usages which the law of God estab- Tisen by the same arts are willing to assist and 
lished in Israel concerning such persons doth befriend him. But let it become known that he 
morally require. ‘This exempts none from ser- | 8 sinking instead, and those on whom he count- 
‘ adjudged thereto by au- ¢d will rather put their heels upon him to send 
thority.” ee : him down and get rid of him the faster. It is 
It will be observed that this enactment, which Ot such auxiliaries the Emperor of the Freneh 


public good is that which demands but one max-  Jocal jealousy? Those who suggest it under- | the Journalot Commerce styles the first statute desires to have. The Mexican scheme can bet- 


! imum price as the condition of exemption, which 
prevents panic and competition, creates but 
one market, and but one bidder for substitutes, 

| and leaves their procurement to the control of 
the government. 

I respectfully suggest, however, that the duty 
of providing men for the military service does 
not equitably rest on the shoulders of those 

| men only, of military age and capacity. In the 
last resort, and when the exigency is adequate, 

; I admit that it may become their duty to bear 

it alone, because when at last the final strugele 
comes it is the duty of every man according to 
the measure of his power, whether of mind, 
body or estate, to do whatever he can to save 


rate their own constituencies. 
right, then Jet Massachusetts be specially ex- 
cluded from the arrangement. Let all New 
England be excluded. But let other States be 
| privileged to recruit in the manner I have sug- 
gested. It is worth the while, simply for the 
political and military strength to be gained to 
our own cause, and the weakness it would ecom- 
|municate to the enemy; and Massachusetts, 1 
jam sure, will be content to wait a while for jus- 
tice and better views to obtain. : 
A State system of recruiting, both of white 
and colored men, in the rebel States, will suc- 
ceed. A Federal system will only ee suc- 


| ‘ae ° ° . 
ceed. The difficulties inherent in bureau-oper- 


But if they are 


; his country. But while a community is pros-| ations I do not think under the Federal system 


| perous and its means abundant, both sound | 


' policy and natural justice require that all who , 
; share the benefits conferred by the soldier upon | 
his country, should also help the soldier to bear 
his burden. In order that any shall have a) 
home it is needful that some should go abroad | 
‘ to defend it; and those who remain ought to | 
assist in rendering it reasonably convenient for | 
others to go. : 

But the welfare of human society never fails | 
to require of the statesman economy of all its | 
resources. The extravagance of to-day only | 
foretells the poverty of to-morrow. Eeonomy 
itself may demand liberality of expenditure, | 
but it never permits the wasting of PESOUTCES. | 
Nature, even, boundless in her capacity, uses 
} only what she needs. The duty of suppressing | 
‘ the rebellion involves that of restoring and re-| 
; constructing order, society, civilization, where | 
; treason and slavery have subverted them, of! 
{maintaining them wherever they still exist. of 
P encouraging every benignant, beautiful and 
‘useful art, of enlarging the boundaries otf, 

knowledge, virtue and truth. © This duty in- 
volves not merely preserving that politieal or- 
ganization known as Government, that combi- | 
nation of States we eall our Union, or that tun- | 
damental tramework of law. its Constitution. 
Preserving these as invaluable means and op- 
portunities, the work before us involves the 
duty of perpetuating, securing and amplitying | 
the rights, the freedom, and the welfare of that 
portion ot mankind whose allegiance our coun-} 
try mav righttilly elaim. 

¢ ousidering how vast the responsibility, the | 
exteusiveness of the field, the protean shapes 
innumerable in which that duty is to be en-| 
eomntered, the 
affected. and the infinite vears to be influenced 
by what we do. [cannot but feel that there is 
he peril trom war half so tremendous as those 
which tollow feom temporizing, short-sighted or 
siperticial state policy. Even in raising se'- 
diers to re ruit our arfiy. we inust look beyond 
the campaizn. In carrying on war, we inust 
look through the war tothe peace which lics 
b-vond it. And in studying how by war to 
conquer a peace, we must look beyond the 
peace itself we long tor. and consider perma- 
nence, security, freedom. and progress. The 
duty peace will Impose requires even while the 
war continues, the re-establishment of society 
wherever the army advances, or at least that 
its foundation shail be securely laid. 

The husbanding of our means for all the uses 
to which they may be required hereafter, im- 
plies that they should be sometimes saved, some- 
times distributed, sometimes used, but always 
With that discretion grounded in a clear pur 


‘millions of men who are to be,” 
pie. 


‘eellorsville. Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Port Hud- 


can be seasonably overcome. The States raise 
State volunteers more rapidly everywhere than 
troops can be otherwise accumulated. It has 
always been so. The work can be popularized 
by their measures and can be accommodated to 
familiar traditions and methods. When com- 
mitted tothe Federal government it is done only 
atter the methods and traditions of the regular 
army, which are intrinsically ill adapted to the 
task. Itis well systematized, but it wants lite and 
inspiration. Allexperience [have known, down 
to this very hour, has helped to establish the 
opinion [ have just expressed. Troops cannot 
be suddenly raised, nor without considerable 
time eeeupied in the work, either by any means 
of volunteering, or by conscription. The reasons 
are both moral and material. They were little 
less apparent in the summer of 1861 than they 
are now. With a constantly-maintained and 
systematic plan of State recruiting I am confi- 
dent that Massachusetts will never fail of fur- 
nishing her military contingents. But in order 
to suceecd well, the system pursued should nev- 
er be suspended: it should be uniform and co- 
operative. Bounties should be equal, paid) by 
the government, on a maximum subject to re- 
duction and not inilesibly the same. 


THE SENATE AND OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


GENTLEMEN O01} THE 
HOUSE OF 
Several topics—among others, of the militia 
—omitted trom this Address, already long, ean 
be better matured hereafter, should occasion de- 
mand their discussion. [must not omit to bear 
public testimony again to the efheient manner 
in which the recrusunent of volunteers is con- 
ducted through the municipal governments. 
‘he work is brought directly home to the peo- 
Led by their own locai: magistrates, it is 
patriotically done. Time, an element not usu- 
ally understood, will enable them to fill our 
contingent. Tecan never express iny sense of 
the sublime devotion to pablie duty Ihave wit- 
nessed in this people trom my watel-tower of 
observation; nor the gratitude I owe tor their 
indulzent consideration. 

But the heart swells with unwonted emotion 
when we remember our sons and brothers, 
whose constant valor has sus:ained onthe field, 
during nearly three vears of war. the cause of 
our country, of civilization, and liberty. Our 
volunteers have represented Massachusetts, 
during the year just ended, on almost every 
field and in every department of the army 
where our flag has been unfurled. At Chan- 


. ? 1° - 
son, and Fort Wagner. at Chickamauga, Knox- 
ville. and Chattanooga—under Hooker, and 
Meade. aud Banks, and Gilmore, and Rosecrans 


, Vost-Marshal-General of the United States re- | pose, which best adapts them to their ends. So,; Burnside, and Grant,—in every scene of dan- | 


‘portion of forty to one. 


on record “which recognizes, and in fact ap- 'T be pursued alone than in such ill-omened 
points and protects the institution of slavery,” COMPany- For there is one great difference be- 
does not recognize or allow hereditary slavery. (Ween the assertion by the Emperor of the 
| This enormous retrenchment of the system as it, French of the right of self-government in Mex- 
‘ig now understood, was thoroughly investigated 10 and that assertion of the right which Mr. 
some years ago by Hon. Emory Washburn, who Davis typifies in Secessia. Phe failure of the 
a paper read before the Massachusetts His- / One scheme leaves the European Emperor a 
torical Society, (Proceedings, Ist vol. p. 191.) powerful Emperor still. But the failure of the 
| says, as the result of his examination: “[should Other is an utter and absolute collapse and ea- 
‘find myself warranted in assuming that our t#strophe, leaving only an odious memory be- 
‘courts always regarded, and, as early as 1769, ind. Moreover, the one has thus far pros- 
solemnity adjudged, the attempt to hold any per- pered while the other is settling down to ruin. 
son not captured and brought and sold here, Phere are no equal terms for a partnership he- 
but born here, as a slave, not justified by law, 
‘although he might be the child of a slave.” The 
decision here referred to was that of the case of 
James v. Lechmere, which preceded Lord Mans- en is 
field’s decision in Somersett’s case by two years; @0d_ the officious tenders of recognition are 
and the same point seems to have been discuss thrown away. The Emperor of the French 
ed in those eases by which it was finally decid. knows too well how to estimate such bankrupt 
j ‘ alliances as the Southern Confederacy now can 
offer.— London Star. 


tween the thriving man of many resources and 
the ruined speculator clinging tohis last chance. 
Jefferson Davis and his followers must go the 
rest of their way alone. The blandishments 


ed in 1781 that slavery no longer existed in 
Massachusetts. 

It was clearly determined then by the Puri- 
tan fathers that the slavery which they per- 
mitted ought not to be hereditary. But, it | 
would seem, in permitting the bondage of those 
strangers who “are sold to us” they opened a 
way for the slave trade, into which as we are 
now told they rushed “with hot haste.” The 
Massachusetts Records (vol. HL, p- 84.) con- 
tain acurious illustration of the zeal with whieh 
the early settlers opposed this tratlic while it 
was vet in its infancy, and of their “hot haste” 
in repairing the wrong which was done by it. 
In 1645 one James Smith had brought to the 

leolony two negroes who had been kidnapped on 
Ithe African coast, and sold one of them to a 
man on the Pis-ataqua. The General Court 
sent for the negro and then ordered as tollows : 


* 





Che Commontucalth. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
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Bromfield street, Boston. 


The Commonueatith is an independent journal, devoted to 


the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 


the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 


publie. 
It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 
cation of the only policy which promises permanent peace 


South on the basis of Free Institutions. 
The ‘Mienerall Courte, conceaving them- It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals in 
selves bound by the first op tunity to beare 
witness ag'nt se hainous & erying sinn of 
man stealing, as alse to peseribe such time- 
ly redres-e for w't is past & such a lawe for 
ye future ax may suffievently deterr all 
others belonging to vs to have to doe in such 
vile & most odious courses, justly abhorred 
of all geod & just men, dow order, yt ye ne- 
gro inter er, with others vnlawfally taken, 
te Dey the first op tunity, at ,e chardge of 
~ountrs for psent, sent to his native 
f tiynoy, & @ letter with him, of 
.e indignacion of ye Courte thereabouts, & 
juste thereof. Ye psecuting of this orler 
is jeft to the care of Our honored Gou ur for 
p sent by both howses.~ 


‘Witness ag’nt 
man stealing. 
Negro to be seut 
to Uulnea 


this country and in Europe. such articles bearing upon the 
grert contest as do not find their way into other Massachu- 
setts newspapers. 

The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
tion; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
and other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 
lav before our readers information which they will find in no 
other journal. 

Lertens vrom Evrope.— MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
Mr. 
most part in England, in constant communication with those 


write for the Commonwealth. will remain for the 


whe there advocate the cause of America. His means of ob- 
taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 


In sending “a letter of ye indignacion of ye 
his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 


Courte thereabouts” with the man who was 
sent back to his home on the Guine: coast, our 
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